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' “THE POLES HAVE GOOD 
REASONS TO BE SATISFIED“ 


by Artur Starewicz 


“The Poles have good reasons to be satisfied” — this is how Le Monde 
described the reaction of Polish public opinion to the declaration 
issued by the conference of Communist and workers’ parties in 
Moscow. 

There is no doubt, in fact, that people in Poland have welcomed 
this momentous document of the world working class movement with 
considerable satisfaction. On many essential contemporary problems 
it expresses views that are shared by wide sections of the Polish 
community. 

I would like to draw attention in particular to three theses directly 
connected with the every-day concerns of the Polish nation and with 
Polish policies in the realm of international affairs. 

First — the statement that the fundamental task of the Communist 
and workers’ parties in the socialist countries is to make the greatest 
possible use of the opportunities provided by a new social system 
and the material resources of every country to further a rapid 
development of industry and agriculture and to outstrip the most 
advanced western countries with regard to production and con- 
sumption per head of the population in the shortest possible time — 
thus ensuring the decided superiority of the forces of peace over the 

jimperialist forces of war; 

Secondly — the statement that the idea of peaceful co-existence 
and peaceful competition, which excludes the use of armed strength 
in conflicts between states, irrespective of their social systems, and 
tests on the assumption that a new world war can now be averted, 

mis a cornerstone of the policy of the socialist countries; 


Thirdly — the statement that all Communist and workers’ parties 
and socialist countries, while maintaining their independence, equality 
and sovereignty, should act in solidarity and strengthen their inter- 
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national unity — the unity of their thought and action, the unity of 
their policy towards the capitalist world — in order to consolidate 
peace and ensure the victory of socialism. 

These three statements of principle also form the foundations of 
the policy of the Polish United Workers’ Party, the leading political 
force of the Polish People’s Republic. This is borne out by our every- 
day practice, our fruitful efforts to develop and expand our national 
economy, and our réle among the socialist countries. 

No unbiased foreign observers, not even those who strongly dis. | 
approve of the social system chosen by the Polish nation, question 
the profoundly peaceful character of our work and policy. 


It is for these reasons that the Declaration of the Moscow Con- 


ference and the appeal to the nations of the world embracing the 
cause of peace and expressing a most profound faith in the force of 
progress and socialism have been welcomed in Poland with such 
satisfaction. 

Considering the reception of the Moscow Declaration in the West, 
it is necessary to say that not only in progressive circles but in 
bourgeois quarters as well (including, in that category, peacefully- 
minded government circles in certain countries), the results of the 
Moscow Conference met with a certain amount of satisfaction, because 
they raised the hope that new possibilities were being opened up 
for peaceful negotiations and a suitable climate created for un 
freezing the international atmosphere. 

The reception of the Declaration in cold war quarters was dif- 
ferent. The announcement of the intensification of the peaceful 
offensive of the socialist world was regarded there as another 
opportunity for sounding the alarm about the “communist danger” 
threatening the “free-world”, and for stressing the necessity o 
stepping up armaments — in particular NATO’s atomic armaments. 

In this context the spokesmen of cold war point to the passage it 
the Declaration which says that “the peaceful co-existence of countries 
with different systems is a form of class struggle between socialism 
and capitalism”; they also try to make capital out of the appedl 
to the nations of the world to fight for independence, full state 
sovereignty and economic independence, out of the appeal to the 
working people in the imperialist countries to fight the all-powerful 








capitalist monopolies, to struggle for democracy and socialism; i 
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short what they hold against the Communists is that they have 
remained Communists. 

For the nth time we have to deal here with the selfsame method 
of deliberately confusing the ideological and social problems of 
a country with inter-state relations and with the question of war and 
peace. This confusion is sown deliberately by those who, in the face 
of facts, still think that ideological and social issues arising out of the 
growing strength of socialism in the world can be solved by means 
of war, and that Communism can be stamped out with the help of 
atom and hydrogen bombs. 

True, the spectre of communism which one hundred years ago 


| haunted a number of European countries, is today stalking the whole 


globe. But only very naive or very spiteful people can maintain that 
this is the product of Soviet exports. Capitalism itself is the principal 
architect of communism and, as was already shown in the nineteenth 
century by Marx, itself gives birth to those who dig its grave. Social 
calamities, the horrors of war, injustice and exploitation, colonial 
oppression and the omnipotence of a handful of rich people — these 
are the factors which contribute to the unchecked growth of the 
revolutionary movement of the proletariat, the national liberation 
movement — the Communist movement. 


The Soviet Union and the socialist countries contribute to the 
development of this movement — as a living example, as a proof that 
working people can create a higher and better system, provide 
a higher standard of living and free mankind from the scourges and 
plagues of capitalism. 

No force of arms, no means of waging war can stop these processes. 
Revolution cannot be exported — it springs from internal contra- 
dictions in every country. Every country should have complete 
freedom of choosing that social system which suits it best. Those who 
would like to halt the progress of socialism in a country by the export 
of counterrevolution and by exerting pressure from outside can at 
Most attain passing successes, merely exacerbating internal contra- 
dictions so that they produce new and still more powerful social and 
national convolutions. 

The relations between states with different social systems, how- 
ever, are a different matter. They cannot be based on a mutual wish 
to intervene in internal state affairs with the object of carrying 
through a change of system by force. They must rest on the principle 
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of respect for sovereignty and the interests of partners in the spirit 
of the five principles of peaceful co-existence formulated by the 
Chinese and Indians. 

Between states with different social systems economic and 
ideological struggle, i.e. a class struggle to determine which system 
is superior, will inevitably continue. There is no escape from this 
struggle, for it derives from the historic reality of our times. It cannot 
be decided in our epoch by means of war which could mean an in- 
calculable disaster for all nations. It can be decided only through 
peaceful competition. There is no other way out, says the Declaration 
issued by the conference of Communist parties. We must guard, how- 
ever, against the possibility of the historic conflict and competition 
between the two systems developing into a holocaust spelling the 
doom of mankind. Communists of all countries have come to consider 
this problem — the problem of averting war — as their paramount 
task, as their historic mission. 

The Declaration of the Moscow Conference is a contemporary 
Communist manifesto. It is a call to the fight for the victory of the 
new socialist system in the entire world. It is at the same time 
a manifesto of peace envisaging the possibility of eliminating war 
from international relations. Peace, national freedom and socialism — 
these are the mottos of the world Communist movement. They cor- 
respond to the most deeply felt desires of the Polish nation. 
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THE NEW FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
(1961 — 1965) 


by Kazimierz Secomski 


In Poland the end of 1960 was a period of work on balance-sheet 
analyses with a double purpose: 


— a thorough evaluation of the balance-sheet of the development 
plan for the five years from 1956 to 1960; 

— the further investigation of development aims and the possibi- 
lities of realizing them in the course of the new Five-Year 
Plan covering the years 1961—65. 


Work referred to under the first heading was concerned not only 
with assessment of the economic achievements of the years 1956—60, 
but also with deficiencies and shortcomings which will have to be 
tackled in the coming period. 

Poland’s economy developed favourably during the last five years, 
being marked by a particularly rapid rate of industrialization. In 
this respect the aims of the Five-Year Plan were overfulfilled, the 
1960 level of industrial production exceeding by over 58 per cent the 
figure for 1955. This marked the conclusion of the post-war stage 
of industrial reconstruction and of basic industrialization of the coun- 
try. In these years there has been a large development of previously 
neglected branches of industry including, to a large extent, those 
catering to consumer demands. 

This rapid development of industry has resulted in an appreciable 
expansion of foreign trade. In this field, too, the five-year target 
has been surpassed (by about 10 per cent). However, as a result of 
the marked fall in world prices of many Polish exports, particularly 
coal, the value of exports fell in spite of the overfulfilment of the 
planned physical volume of trade. Hence the 1960 level of exports 
in value terms, though up by some 35 per cent on 1955, did not reach 
the planned figure. Agricultural output, though it increased 19 per 
cent in the course of the five years under review, finished some 
4 per cent below the planned level. 

As a result of these increases in industrial and agricultural pro- 
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duction, as well as of achievements in other branches of the economy, 
national income rose by some 40 per cent, an average of some 7 per 
cent annually. The slight non-fulfilment of the N. I. plan, resulting 





mainly from the slower pace of development of agriculture, particu- 
larly caused by the 1959 drought and the floods in 1960, had some 
adverse effects on the standard of living. For example, there was 
a planned increase of some 30 per cent in earnings and real wages, 
whereas the actual increase in real wages, achieved in the course of 
the Five-Year Plan, was some 29 per cent, and the increase in real 
earnings per employee in the socialized sector of the economy and of |: 
agriculture — some 28 per cent. Nevertheless, planned objectives in 
this field have been almost fully realized. 
Finally, apart from the progress in industrialization and foreign | 
t 
[ 
: 





trade, a notable widening of the scope of investment, the development 
of housing and social building, and a marked improvement in labour 
productivity are all worth noting. 


The principal aim of the 1956-60 Five-Year Plan was the quickest 
possible improvement of the standard of living. This was closely bound 
up with an increase in real wages in the towns and in the incomes 
of peasants, and depended directly on the rapid development of in- 
dustry and the improvement of labour productivity. 

The problem of developing production forces comes to the fore- | 
ground under the new 1961—65 Plan. While maintaining the principle 
of a systematic improvement of the living standards of the workers, 
the new plan concentrates primarily on the acceleration of the rate | 
of development and modernization of industry, and the rapid intensi- 
fication of agricultural production. 

The foundations of industrialization having been laid in the past | 
fifteen years, we are now proceeding to the implementation of a long: | 
term (twenty-year) plan aimed at the creation of a modern industry i 
based on an all-round harmonious development of all branches. 7 
does not mean, of course, that we are starting production in every) 
line or building from scratch completely new industries. The first! 
stage of this long-term programme covers the years 1961-65 and con-_ 
centrates, above all, on a systematic extension of domestic raw ma-} 
terial supplies. Of great importance in this respect will be the deve” 
lopment of a number of valuable new mineral deposits discovered in| 
Poland in recent years (viz. coking and brown coal, zinc and copper} 
ores, sulphur, salts, natural gas, and some chemical raw materials). 
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At the same time, emphasis is being placed on the all-round deve- 
lopment of industry as a means of ensuring the modernization of other 
branches of the national economy, with agriculture taking the first 
place. Finally, as a characteristic feature of the new programme should 
be mentioned the development of new export industries in addition 
to the expansion of existing export production. 

Intensification of agricultural production is, after industrialization, 
the most important task under the new Five-Year Plan. Technical 
innovation includes, above all, an all-round mechanization of farming 
and the implementation of the first stage of an imposing programme 
of land amelioration and electrification of villages. In addition to the 
steady progress of mechanization and electrification, the plan foresees 
a considerable extension of the supply of chemical fertilizers. This 
is connected with an appreciable advancement of agrotechnical know- 
ledge and with the introduction of a number of improvements, parti- 
cularly in livestock breeding and seed growing. 

Among other important aspects of Poland’s economy should be 
mentioned the balance of trade and of payments. There exist real 
possibilities of improving. our balance of payments mainly thanks to 
the rapid growth of transit trade services, the increased tonnage of 
the commercial fleet, and the development of other services. But 
the further development of exports, the broadening of the range of 
export commodities, and the improvement of the quality of export 
products takes first place. Particularly bright prospects have appeared 
in the export of machinery and equipment to the socialist and under- 
developed countries. 

The further extension of investment warrants particular attention. 
Poland is in an awkward position because of an extremely high birth 
tate, which makes it imperative as quickly as possible to provide jobs 
for young people at school-leaving age. At the same time, room must 
be provided in all types of schools — elementary, secondary, vocational 
and in the universities — for the post-war bulge. 

An important part is played in the next Five-Year Plan by the 
emphasis on increasingly more exacting qualitative requirements, 
especially in comparison to the previous stages of industrialization. 
The introduction of technical innovation in all branches of industry 
requires adequate supplies of modern and efficient machines and 
equipment, in addition to the intensification of the manufacturing 
Processes on the basis of new technologies and new designs aimed 
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both at ensuring higher outputs and reducing the consumption of raw 
materials. A similar situation exists in agriculture. 

Among other qualitative changes should be mentioned the concen- 
tration of attention on the improvement of the effectiveness of invest- 
ments. New factories and investment projects are profiting from 
the latest advances in the technical sciences, with due consideration 
to the reduction of construction time, building costs, and future oper- 
ating expenses. Special care is devoted to the rational management 
of used materials, and particularly to the reduction of scarce imported 
factors of production by the utilization of domestic substitutes. 

The economies obtainable from rational material management and 
from cost reductions are directly related to the planned improvement 
in labour productivity. A fairly large improvement of output pe 
worker will be ensured through a broad application of new, more 
efficient, production equipment. At the same time enterprises will 
have to consider the introduction of scientific methods of work organ- 
ization, the improvement of co-operation with other enterprises in 
regard to supplies, and, above all, the improvement of personnd 
qualifications. The training. of managerial and engineering staff, 
is of decisive importance for the realization of the plan for mod- 
ernization of the entire national economy. 

The table given below illustrates the basic lines of projected eco- 
nomic development in the years 1961-65, compared with the rate 
of development achieved in the preceding five-year period: * 


Period Period 
1956—1960 1961—1965 
(planned) 
per cent 
Increase in national income 40 42 
Increase in industrial production 58 54 
Increase in agricultural production 19 23 
Increase in foreign trade 41 40.5 
Increase in labour productivity 
a) in industry 44 
b) in construction 22 S 
Increase in investment 49 50.6 
Increase in real earnings per employee 28 23 
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of the Polish economy, particularly in the field of industry, agri- 
culture, foreign trade and investment, is similar in both five-year 
plans. It should be remembered, however, that the tasks of the new 
Five-Year Plan are in point of fact much greater than those of the 
preceding one. For an annual 7 per cent increase in N.I. involves 
a higher absolute increase because the basis of comparison is also 
increasing. Besides, as has already been said, the tasks of the new 
Five-Year Plan are qualitatively quite different, much more complex, 
and more difficult to fulfil, than those of the old. 

Characteristic in this respect are the qualitative changes in the 
structure of Poland’s foreign trade as illustrated in the following table 
(all figures calculated in uniform prices for 1960. Data for 1960 are 
preliminary calculations): 

1955 1960 1965 
lL Exports 100 100 #100 
including: 
Machinery, equipment and means of transport 13.8 27.9 37.9 
Raw materials and supplementary production 


materials 64.8 43.3 32.5 
Agricultural and food products 15.5 19.5 183 
Industrial consumer goods 5.9 93 11.3 

I. Imports 
including: 


Machinery, equipment and means of transport 39.0 27.5 30.7 
Raw materials and supplementary production 


materials 45.6 50.3 50.3 
Agricultural and food products 116 164 12.6 
Industrial consumer goods 3.8 5.8 6.4 


There can be doubt that the tasks of economic development set in 
the 1961-65 Five-Year Plan are extensive and not easy to fulfil. 
The demographic situation of the country and the existing work still 
to be done in the field of reconstruction have both been responsible 
for the great extension of the scope of investment. The objectives of 
the plans for investment, industrialization, and intensification of pro- 
duction (particularly in agriculture) have been chosen most carefully 
and adapted to the available raw material resources. It is hoped that 
the implementation of the new Five-Year Plan will bring about a no- 
table advance in the economic and social development of socialist 
Poland and a further marked improvement in the living standards 
of the population, narrowing at the same time the gap separating 
Poland from the highly developed European countries. . 

















PROSE WRITING SINCE THE WAR 


by Andrzej Kijowski 








More than anywhere else, literary life in Poland has been 
affected by the ebb and flow of history. The year 1918 — when 
independence was regained — marked a clear dividing line between 
the literature of the 19th and 20th centuries; then came another point | 
of demarcation with 1939 and the outbreak of war — literary life 
underground, and among the emigrees, was so clearly differentiated 
from what went on before that all traces of continuity were lost: contro- 
versies were left hanging in the air, groups dispersed and individual 
writers evolved new personalities. When peace was restored circum- 
stances had changed completely and there could be no return to the 
old issues. In a questionnaire conducted by one of the literary journals 
on the subject of the inter-war period, writers spoke about their 
work then as if they were recalling a vanished and distant era. 

Despite all this, any picture of Polish literature which only high- 
lighted its historical stages, its main trends and ideological struggles 
would be an utterly false one. Neither is it sufficient to analyze 


— 
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literature through the history of literary groups, fashions, journals, 
or even controversies, critical attitudes and individual works which! 
created a stir at some time or other. The basis of any study must be | 
the lives and work of the writers themselves: each of them has t| 
be blocked out as an individual before the relations between tn 
can be established. 


Jarostlaw Iwaszkiewicz’s latest collection of stories Tatarak! 
(Calamus, 1960) is worth special attention for at least two reasons: first, 
Iwaszkiewicz (born 1883) is, together with Maria Dabrowska, the mos! 
talented of the oldest generation of writers, and secondly, the storie i 
in this volume are an important event both in the career of this write) 
and in the whole recent history of Polish prose. . 
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These stories concern love and death. The title story describes 
a brief affair between an aging woman and a young boy. The 
account has overtones of Thomas Mann’s The Betrayed; for Iwaszkie- 
wicz’s heroine, too, this last romance is a kind of grotesque sacrament 
of the flesh, a little mystical, wrapped in the death that is inevitable 
(like Mann’s heroine the woman is dying). However, Iwaszkiewicz’s 
ending is different: the young lover (a simple boy who finds a certain 
piquancy in his adventure with the passionate older woman) is ac- 
cidentally drowned while bathing in a river. The whole story is 
played out by this river, whose sluggish waters have overflown its 
banks and conceal dangerous quicksands, on its deserted beach amid 
clusters of calamus, the damp, rotting smell of which is in popular 
superstition a harbinger of death. It is while picking the calamus 
that the boy is caught by a current and drowns. The woman manages 
to bring his body back to shore. The passage that follows has few like 
it in literature: the woman places her last kisses on the dead body 
which the calamus has already pervaded with its odour of death. On 
this brutal, disturbing note, the story closes, having seemingly over- 
stepped certain aesthetic limits; it lies in a no man’s land between 
art and something else — one step more and the reader’s. sensitivity 
would revolt. In any work of art, however, there is this sort of juggling 
with aesthetics, morality and accepted standards, a constant struggle 
to break out of the cage of what is considered acceptable. In this way 
Iwaszkiewicz’s story, which is certainly intended to be provocative, 
has pushed literature a little forward; but, more than that, it has 
also enriched the human experience. 

This theme of love and death is not a new one in either the prose 
or poetry of this writer. Earlier stories — Brzezina (The Birch Tree, 
1932), Zygfryd, 1938 — have been inspired by this same feeling that 
love means death, that its apotheosis is death. For Iwaszkiewicz love 
is a memento mori because it is a joy that cannot be experienced in 
this world and in this flesh; it requires another scale. Love is a state 
of bliss soon to be overtaken by death. The source of this philosophy 
is to be sought in the artistic currents of the end of the 19th century, 
in modernism, mainly Russian and Scandinavian. In his later writing, 
particularly the war stories (written in 1939-49), Iwaszkiewicz turned 
away to some extent from the modernism of his youth, being more 
concerned with the drama of ordinary men caught up by historical 
events that they are often incapable of understanding, but which they 
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play out with their own suffering and unremembered sacrifice. His 
most powerful story of this sort is Wzlot (The Flight, 1958); in this 
a young boy tells the story of his life which has reproduced in 
miniature all the sufferings of the nation. He is incapable of giving 
any coherent structure to his account which would add up to a sum 
of his experiences: they pour out of him in a relentless stream of words. 
But the meaning is to be found in the force and intensity of this 
torrent. In it can be seen the harrowing reflection of history splintered 
into tiny fragments but as real as the sky reflected in the shards of 
a broken mirror. 

In his novel Slawa i chwala (The Fame and the Glory, 1955-58) 
Iwaszkiewicz aimed at a bolder historical synthesis; the action covers 











the last fifty years, and the hero is a writer consciously searching for | 


the meaning of his life and of history. This is a trilogy, still in- 
complete, with the third part yet to appear. In the meantime Iwaszkie- 
wicz has returned to the original sources of his inspiration — the 
metaphysics of love and death. Not that this means a step back into 
the past. The metaphysic of Calamus is not that of his earlier books: 
the theme of love and death has been enriched with a new note - 
that of old age. Love has now become a way of saying goodbye to 
the world and the last request made of it. There is something cor- 
rupting about this kind of love for it is not those who love that 
die but those who are loved; the young like the boy of Calamus or 
the daughter in another story, Jadwinia. Old age is a drawing out 
of the human situation with love as the only defence against this 
fate; but it is a suicidal act doomed to failure. The similarity be 
tween this philosophy and that of the pre-war Zygfryd (about a boy 
in a circus who is killed just as he finds a true friend) is only super- 


ficial. What was once a kind of poetic hyperbole has now changed | 


into a pure philosophy of old age and is striking in its truth, sensibility 


and urgency. But obviously Iwaszkiewicz is today closer to his early | 


years and his roots than a few years ago, when he was writing the 
first two volumes of The Fame and the Glory. 


There are other returns of this sort, Jerzy Andrzejewski, for | 
example. His new novel Bramy raju (The Gates of Paradise, 1960) 
is about the Children’s Crusade, that tragic expedition that ended in 
the massacre of thousands of children, though their real enemy proved 
to be hunger, cold and inexperience. This is one of those interludes 
when history seems to contradict itself and reveals its underside - 
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absurd, vicious and shadowy. This uncovering of “history’s other face” 
is the object of the novel; examined from a distance, history appears 
a rational and intelligible reality; but when seen in close-up it is as 
murky and mysterious as the human heart; and it is in the heart of 
man that it operates, more dependent on his pulse than on changes 
in the social structure or world market fluctuations. 

The novel’s construction is unusual. The expedition has already 
set out with the four main characters at its head — the boys who 


; raised the banners and are responsible for the whole crusade. The 


leader is a monk — the only member of the expedition not to believe 
in success. His doubts are presented (in harmony with the tone of 
the whole book) as a vision of disaster. Since the expedition must be 
in a state of grace, the monk orders a general confession. One after 
another, the marching crusaders approach him to confess their sins 
and receive absolution. What the protagonists of this drama in fact 
confess is the whole history of this expedition; it was borne out of 
their passions and blindness; it was an answer to their despair and 
pride, a cure for their wounds and complexes, a settling of their 
spiritual accounts. The monk gives them absolution in the name of 
God but their real pardon comes from history to whom they have 
offered themselves. 

The novel is kept in a strongly mystical key, even to its gram- 
matical structure, which consists of only one sentence stretching for 
several dozen pages. Of course to introduce a few full stops would 
not be especially difficult. But would it change the character of the 
novel? The book is certainly not intended to be an analysis, but 
something more in the nature of a manifesto of “the dark forces of 
the subconscious”. And this is just where it breaks down. Freud, 
though still an unexhausted source of literary — and not only 
literary — inspiration, demands a more analytical approach. Andrze- 
jewski’s intense writing — more lyrical than novelistic — suggests 
something different: a declaration of faith? And this is something that 
can only be understood in a certain context, to which I shall return. 

Last year also saw the publication of a new volume of stories by 
Adolf Rudnicki called Krowa (The Cow). The animal of ‘the title is 
symbolic, since in Hebrew symbolism the cow, like the lamb for 
Christians, stands for a victim. The stories in the Epoka piecéw (The 
Age of Furnaces) series — Shakespeare, 1948, The Escape from Yasnaya 
Polyana, 1949, Sea, Alive and Dead, 1955 — described the fate of Jews 
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murdered and persecuted by the Nazis. Later Rudnicki abandoned 
this subject for stories set largely in artistic circles. In his latest book 
he has returned to the Jewish theme, but his treatment is different, 
Years have passed since the cataclysm of the Jewish race, life has 
returned to normal, the older Jews are forgetting and the new genera- 
tion knows nothing of the past. The Jewish community resurrected on 
the ruins of the old one has nothing ennobling about it, nothing thai 
makes it worthy of the death of millions, whose memory should invest 
it with a spirit of heroism, purity and suffering. There is a hollow 
ring to the voice of the priests; those who revive memories of mas 
immolation are expatriots who have little contact with the life that ha 
risen here on the ruins and the graves. The history of Jewish suffering 
has become commercialized. The young, who have cut themselves off 
from the past and follow a cult of life and a religion of love, ar 
right. Rudnicki is on their side but his approval is tinged with bitter 
ness and irony. They are right, but they have turned their backs m 
the truth; their’s is a blind rightness like that of insects. 

For Rudnicki this marks a return not only to the Jewish theme; 
it is also a return to love. This writer is the author of one of th 
most haunting of Polish love stories — Niekochana (The Unloved 
1937). So is this, too, a return to the artist’s early years? 

At any rate it is a return to the literature of the inter-war perio 
and its traditions. This was a unique period for Polish letters; with 
the regaining of independence after 1819, writers, who during th 
19th century had played the part of spiritual guide to the nati, 
considered themselves absolved of their public duties. It was sail 
at the time that the historical function of literature had inhibited 
its development and acted as a dam against European literary currents 
This period saw the emergence of aestheticism in poetry (one rf 
presentative of this was Iwaszkiewicz) and a move towards “pur 
psychology” in the novel. This latter movement included both Andrz 
jewski and Rudnicki, members of the last generation of writers 
appear before the war. These writers, however, only came to fil 
maturity during the war; Rudnicki’s best work is connected with th 
tragedy of the Jews, and Andrzejewski’s — the stories in Noc (Night 
1945) — was also written during the occupation. The period fro 
1945-55 was a very difficult one for writers; relentlessly caught 
in politics they were required to be morally and philosophically # 
the alert. Recently there has been an almost violent recoil of 
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artistic spring: the writers have returned to their old selves, to the 
original foundations of their work, to their “first principles”. This is 
the real explanation of the fact that Andrzejewski’s and Rudnicki’s 
work is now closer to their pre-war writing than to that of a few 
years ago. This is also the reason for the vehemence, exaltation and 
mysticism that characterizes their work, particularly Andrzejewski’s 
new novel. 

Examples of this phenomenon do not end with the work of these 
leading writers. The stories of Julian Stryjkowski, for instance, are 
another attempt to break through the confusion of history to 
fundamental psychological mechanisms. History is the destroyer; 
salvation comes from love which brings man to a state of child-like 
sanctity (Ajeleth). Another example of a writer who has fallen prey 
to irrationalism is Leopold Buczkowski; his novel Dorycki kruzganek 
(The Doric Arcade, 1958), is a hallucinatory account of a ghetto in 
eastern Poland destroyed by the Germans, and in his stories in Poeta 
w zamku (A Poet in the Castle, 1960) he has turned to a fantasy 
reminiscent of the late romantic prose of the 19th century. 


A different interpretation of the historical experience is that made 
by Kazimierz Brandys. His first novel did not appear till after the 
war; this was Drewniany kon (The Wooden Horse, 1946), a baroque 
exercise in the macabre, close to Kafka. Later, however, he was to 
make his mark as a novelist with a strong leaning towards plot and 
realism. In his four-part novel Miedzy wojnami (Between the Wars, 
1948-50) he presents a broad panorama of the ideological changes 
undergone by the Polish intelligentsia during the war; in his novel 
Obywatele (The Citizens, 1953) he tries to show the realities of life 
in contemporary Poland; and in his series of essays Wspomnienia 
z terazniejszogci (Reminiscences from the Present, 1955-56) and the 
novel Matka Kréléw (Mother of the Kings, 1957) he made an attempt 
to depict the dramatic tensions aroused by developments in the 
working class movement and the structure of- the country, mainly 


among the young. It would be difficult to say that all these attempts 


were successful: actual circumstance seemed always to be one step 
ahead of Brandys in his chosen role of chronicler; the novel is not as 
suited to this purpose now as it was in the days of Balzac, nor is it 
expected to provide this sort of picture of the contemporary scene. 
Ih fact Brandys has recently changed his method of writing and 
its tone. He has shifted from the novel to the lighter and less restricting 
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form of the Leters to Mme Z., 1959 — (see Polish Perspectives, No. 12, | of r 
1960) — where he airs his views on mores and politics, literature and | opp 
youth, fashion and morality, uninhibited by the novel’s conventions. | exci 
He has also given up his somewhat forced Balzacian tone; he has | peri 
become ironical and natural, a writer brimming with charm and wit. | scop 
However, he provided a surprise with his story Romantycznoéé | thin 
(Romanticism, 1960) which was an attempt at a kind of synthesis of | of th 
the history of Polish literature — and Poland’s fortunes, in general. | the | 
Brandys seemed to be overreaching himself in this ambitious under- | close 
taking, but by turning to pastiche he disarmed any possible criticism: | the 
a rehashing of the traditional threads of Polish literature — patriotism, ) (Refi 
sacrifice, betrayal, the conflict of art and duty — served as a reductio | this 
ad absurdum, and at the same time he showed the working of the; man 
distinctive pressure to which Polish writing was subjected in the last } its e 
century. mini 
| story 
* ' G 
+ horr< 
The great hope of Polish prose rested in a group of writers who | Stani 
published their first work after the war: Stanislaw Dygat, Wojciech} of w! 
Zukrowski, Bohdan Czeszko, Stanislaw Zielifiski. Their themes were,} as D 
of course, the war. But what is strange and doubtless not purely| (Befc 
accidental is that all of them sooner or later found themselves drawn | asylu 
to irony, fantasy and even surrealism. zezou 
From the start psychological and social irony was the natural idiom! an as 
of Stanislaw Dygat. Its targets were class and national myths, and | asylu: 
a regular theme in his novels was escape from the closed world} inven 
of prejudices, outdated conventions, and bankrupt ideals (Lake Boden-| witha 
see, 1945; Farewells, 1948; The Trip, 1957). This closed world, how-| love: 
ever, varied: in Lake Bodensee it was a refugee camp, in which the} like t 
whole of Europe was gathered, as in the sanatorium of Mann’s Magi¢} politi 
Mountain. The only Pole in this miniature Europe has to bear the! Place; 
consequences of all the psychological distortions suffered by the} quite 
Polish consciousness and culture. In Farewells the closed world is Zic 
a middle-class drawing-room which has preserved its insidious} times 
traditions and imposed a sort of psychological paralysis. The wat) Whole 
becomes something of a purgative (this is also a bourgeois myth, even) min, 
a dangerous one). The closed world of The Trip, Dygat’s latest novel} the ir 
is of a different sort; it can be called the lowest common denominator) © kn 
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of modern man. Dygat’s hero is a petty clerk, whose ambitions and 
opportunities in life have been reduced to a minimum. He dreams of 
excitement but when his dream is fulfilled, he is incapable of ex- 
periencing it; improvisation, adventure, romance are all beyond his 
scope. Dygat is haunted by conventions of living, behaviour and 
thinking, from which there is no breaking away: there is no hope 
of throwing off ‘Polishness’ or ‘middle-classness’ or our own pettiness — 
the more so since this is the pettiness of the modern world. And the 
closer we examine these conventions the more absurd they are. For 
the last two years Dygat has turned his hand to short essays 
(Reflections while Shaving, 1958-59; Waiting for the Tram, 1959-60); 
this has enabled him to put himself in the shoes of Voltaire’s simple 
man ceaselessly amazed by the needless complications of the world, 
its eccentricity, its mad pace, its absurdity and its charm. In these 
miniatures Dygat employes anecdote stretched to the length of a short 
story as well as lightning paradox and parody. 

Grotesque of another sort — with the predominant key one of 
horror and disaster despite its farcical overtones — is the medium of 
Stanislaw Zieliriski. He began with stories about army life, the best 
of which deal with a prisoner-of-war camp. This camp in such stories 
as Dno Miski (The Bottom of the Barrel, 1949) and Przed Switem 
(Before Dawn, 1949) became barely distinguishable from a lunatic 
asylum. The world Zieliriski presents in a collection of stories Statek 
zezowatych (The Ship of the Cross-Eyed, 1959) is also reminiscent of 
an asylum or rather it seems to be populated by fugitives from an 
asylum. Madmen are the rulers of this world, they command the army, 
invent things which are their own death, start huge undertakings 
without the least idea of their ultimate purpose, murder and make 
love: in short, they live a full life, creating an absolute world just 
like the real one, in that none of its various elements are missing: 
politics, economy, the army, daily life, the police — all have their 
place; but it is a monstrous Bedlam and the fate of its inmates is 
quite unpredictable. 

Zielifski is a writer of great imagination and humour, and some- 
times some minor effect leads him to sacrifice the construction of the 
whole story. He is a ‘light’ writer who makes no bones about often 
aiming no higher than entertainment. But at the same time he gives 
the impression of writing with a newspaper in one hand; he seems 
to know the modern world inside out and to have thought out all 
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its developments to their logical conclusion; his laughter is merely 
an excuse for not being earnest, grim and depressing. He is a Jeremiah 
and his form of burlesque is strangely reminiscent of Stanislaw 


Ignacy Witkiewicz, who before the war wrote fantasies about the | 


future in a baroque style laced with verbal contortions and ribaldry, 
But Witkiewicz advocated fear as a logical attitude: he who knows what 
awaits him is afraid. Zieliriski, writing his grim fantasies in an age 
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when fear is something that everyone knows, also scoffs at fear,| 


perhaps mainly at fear. Maybe it was fear that drove his crazed 
characters out of their senses, 

Where it is the future that has induced a morbid obsession in 
Zielinski, Tadeusz Rézewicz is haunted by the past: the war, Fascism, 


death — all passed just by him when he was a young boy on the| 


threshold of life. Rézewicz is one of the most talented poets of the 
post-war generation. In his verse, which is marked by an unusual 
spareness of form (they are more like the skeletons of verses or their 
rough outline, resembling the speech of someone who has just woken 
from a coma and begins to formulate his first sentences) he spoke 
of the void in the heart of a boy who at the age of eighteen picked 
up a rifle and learnt to kill. He talks of the peculiar “infection of 
death, of the shadow cast by crime on life, ideals and love”. 

In 1955 Rézewicz published his first volume of prose — Opadly 
ligcie z drzew (The Leaves Have Fallen from the Trees). In thes 
stories he has taken up the same theme that was elliptically expressed 
in the very material and phrasing of his verse and translated it intl 
the language of situation and story. Whether he has been successfil| 
is doubtful. In prose his ideas seem more banal, the more so sinc) 
his style is on the whole traditional and provides little of interest 
At present, however, Rézewicz has come under the marked influence 
of Beckett and is searching for some new style, closer to poetry i 
form and construction, which does not inhibit free association ané 
composition, nonsequiturs, and the breaking of the traditional rule 
of chronological sequence. In his latest collection Przerwany egzamit 
(The Interrupted Exam, 1960) Rézewicz has tried to create his ow 
psychological (or rather imaginative) time and his own ‘internal 
method of narration. This is not a purely formal process. It i 
a continuation of the general resultant of Rézewicz’s lines d 
thinking, since for him his whole complex of memories from the wi 
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who cannot learn how to live, because he is incapable of adjustment. 
In his previous work the theme was adjustment to peaceful conditions 
and “civilian” standards of living. In this respect he resembles his 
contemporary Tadeusz Borowski (who committed suicide in 1951) 
who in a similar way generalized his experiences of concentration 
camp existence; the camp exposed the true nature of man and the 
world and anyone who had been ‘there’ was unable to live normally 
‘here’. R6zewicz’s ‘there’ was a forest where another code of morals, 
another way of life, another sensitivity was formed. In The Interrupted 
Exam, the bounds of this ‘there’ have been widened; it is slighty 
nebulous, metaphysical, imaginary, or again it is simply a certain 
psychological routine inside all of us, which can never be reconciled 
to the social and collective routine outside us. However, not all the 
stories in the volume are of this bold, experimental nature; some, 
like Tolerancja (Tolerance), for instance, are completely trite. 

Another war writer is Bohdan Czeszko, though his outlook differs 
from that of Rézewicz. For instance, in his novel Pokolenie (A Genera- 
tion) the counterbalance to the absurdity of war was the powerful 
ideological awareness of young Communists who quite simply knew 
exactly what they were fighting for. The stories in his next book, 
Kukulka (The Cuckoo, 1954), deal, however, with the psychological 
problems of a resistance fighter who has to set about the organization 
of an administration. Czeszko abandoned this subject in favour of 
an examination of artistic circles (like Adolf Rudnicki). However, his 
novel about painters — Przygoda w kolorach (Adventure in Colour, 
1959) — was little more than mediocre and seemed to be far removed 
from his real interests. It was not till Notatnik MySliwski (A Hunting 
Notebook, a series of articles not yet published in book-form) that he 
tame into his own and showed himself a writer with a sparkingly 
original and pungent style and a distinctively rueful sense of humour. 
Czeszko’s finest work will undoubtedly be V. K. (The Fifth Company), 
a novel that recently won a competition sponsored by the Ministry 
of National Defence. Despite the already vast number of books about 
the war in Poland and abroad, and the novel’s easily traceable models 
(Opitz, Mailer, Grossman and Niekrasov) there is something very 
distinctive about it — a certain note of lyricism that is very Polish 
(the Zeromski tradition) and very modern since it expresses the 
emotions of a soldier “snatched away by the war” and left to the 
Mercy of its violent currents. At the same time the war is for him 
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his only alternative: outside it there is only emptiness. The action 
is set in those days of the war when Poland had already been 
liberated and the Red Army had entered Germany. In Poland, the 
Polish army was forming from erstwhile partisans whose units had 
been broken up and insurgents from the Warsaw Rising with nothing 
to return to, their city destroyed, their families scattered. Their last 
hope is the army. It moves off on a march that makes little sense: 
the war is almost over but the men, grimed, half-dead from ex- 
haustion, falling asleep on their feet, want the war to go on forever 
as it is their only shield against life. The book’s whole plot is this 











march, viewed from the minds of these half-delirious men and 
orchestrated like a nostalgic soldiers’ song. 

Among these writers of the war generation the greatest disappoint- 
ment has been Wojciech Zukrowski. After the excellent promise of 
the stories in Z kraju milczenia (The Land of Silence, 1945) and the 
extravagant fantasies of Pidrkiem flaminga (Flamingo Feather, 1949) 
he dissipated his gifts on writing that was trivial, banal and 
sentimental. A novel about the September campaign — Dni kleski (The 
Days of Defeat, 1952) — was also unsuccessful. Recently Zukrowski, 
whose chief quality is an unequalled vividness of phrase, has shown 
a few sparks of his undeniable talent in the autobiographical stories 
of Okruchy weselnego tortu (Crumbs from the Wedding Cake, 1959) 
and Rebiata (The Men), a novel also awarded in the Ministry of 
National Defence’s contest, which deals with the first days after the 





liberation and parts of which recall some of his best wartime work. 
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There is little to be said about the newcomers. Since 1956 no’ 
writer of any particularly remarkable gifts has emerged. Of course } 
the prose-writer’s is a talent that matures slowly; for this reason it 
might be more informative to discuss output rather than quality. | 
That, at any rate, is remarkable. In the last few years a great many | 
new names have appeared on the literary scene. 

Among these several young women writers merit attention. Apart | 
from contemporary influences — especially Francoise Sagan — theif | 
work has its roots in the pre-war tradition of psychological writing | 
established by such novelists as Zofia Nalkowska (died 1954) and 
Maria Kuncewicz. The most frequent themes are love — Magda Leja’s 
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Histeryczka (The Hysteric, 1959) and Maria Paczewska’s Sentymenty 
(Sentiments, 1959) — and childhood interrupted by the war — Maria 
Kotowska’s Bég dla mnie stworzyl swiat (God Created the World for 
Me, 1958). 

The more exotic areas of working class life and even the under- 
world are the current vogue among men. In this idiom the outstanding 
exponent is Marek Nowakowski who in Ten stary zlodziej (This Old 
Thief, 1959) described the world of small-time thievery with rare 
authenticity and a considerable narrative gift. This choice of subject 
reveals not only a thirst for adventure and a more colourful life but 
also the influence of American writing, particularly Hemingway. 

But the subconscious, psychological problems, Freudian confessions, 
have not yet lost their grip. Stanislaw Stanuch’s Portret z pamieci 
(Portrait from Memory, 1959), Jan Stoberski’s Zwierzenia durnia 
(Confessions of a Fool, 1958) and other exercises of this sort are often 
remarkable for their panache and accuracy of observation, but it 
is still too soon to talk about the rounding out of artistic personalities 
or the delineation of artistic trends. 

What is striking about all these writers is their social ignorance 
and complete ideological indifference. Only Aleksander Minkowski 
Nigdy na Swiecie (Never on Earth, 1959) has tried to tackle a con- 
temporary theme with all the consequences this involves; there have 
also been two ambitious efforts by Maciej Patkowski in Skorpiony 
(Scorpions, 1959) and Wojciech Kajder in Smieré jest Swiatlem (Death 
is the Light, 1959) to take up the problem of the atomic holocaust 
threatening the world. Another sound craftsman is Eugeniusz Kabatc, 
who in Za duzo slotica (Too Much Sun, 1959) showed himself fairly 
faithfully wedded to the traditional type of novel. 


This picture would be incomplete without some mention of the 
other kinds of writing such as reportage and memoirs that also fall 
into the category of prose. 

The former genre has, apart from its conventional semi-literary, 
semi-journalistic exponents (Marian Brandys, Jerzy Lovell, Witold 
Zalewski), produced someone who has become a classic in his lifetime: 
this is Melchior Wankowicz whose undiminishing energies have been 
lavished on all the subdivisions of this form. There have been war 
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books such as Monte Cassino (1944), economic and historical reports 
such as Na tropach Smetka (On the “Smetek” Trail, a famous pre- 
war book about Eastern Prussia) and a current series inspired by 
travels in America; in all of them Wankowicz shows a vivid turn 
of phrase and an observant eye. 

As for memoirs and reminiscences, a real masterpiece has recently 
appeared: The Brass Gate by Tadeusz Breza (see Polish Perspectives, 
No. 11). Breza who has written some fine novels in which he combined 
psychological insight with a political sense that was particularly 
useful in his observation of the “ruling élite”, showed in this diary 
from his stay in Rome a marvellous ear for gossip and anecdote. But 
since he is also by profession a historian The Brass Gate provides 
a panoramic view of an authentic state — the Vatican — in which 
nothing changes and whose only excuse for being and only strength 
are its resistance to time and change. Breza seasons this mixture with 
some wonderful portraits of Vatican figures, whom he knows at first 
hand, including a startling though somewhat cruel picture of Pius XIII. 

There is, too, a personal historical philosophy underlying this book; 
Breza fully understands the significance of permanence, immutability, 
tradition and the power of order and consistency. Is the Church an 
example of such permanence? For all its absurdity it is. It is the 
archetype of the ideal state, existing in defiance of all the rules 
of history. Perhaps it is this defiance that is its tragedy and the cause 
of its absurdity? This is the question asked by Breza, who while 
not sparing in his criticism and sarcasm, betrays a grudging respect 
for the Vatican state as a perfect product of the human intelligence. 
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CONRAD IN THE CONGO 


by Zdzistaw Najder 


On 15 May, 1890 Conrad wrote from Teneriffe to Marguerite 
Poradowska in Brussels. “Dear Auntie”, he began, in a letter 
which is, as usual, a mixture of sentimental jokes and expressions 
reminiscent perhaps of Shakespeare, or perhaps of Almayer’s Folly. 
“Meanwhile I am comparatively happy, which is all one can hope 
for here on earth. We left Bordeaux on a rainy day. A dreary day, 
not a very jolly crossing; haunting memories; vague regrets; still 
vaguer hopes. One is sceptical of the future. And indeed, I ask myself, 
why should anyone believe in it? And so why be sad? A little illusion, 
many dreams, a rare flash of happiness; then disillusion, a little anger 
and much pain, and then the end — peace! That is the programme, 
and we have to see this tragi-comedy through. We must resign our- 
selves to it.” 

Critics and biographers of Conrad unanimously describe his journey 
to the Congo as a significant turning point in his life. Conrad himself 
repeatedly asserted this, as in the oft-quoted “Before the Congo, I was 
a mere animal”. It is difficult, however, to agree with Galsworthy, 
who sees in Conrad’s African period the genesis of his gloomy view 
of the world, an outlook characteristic of the earlier work of the 
author of Outcast of the Islands. It is still more difficult to concur 
with Jean-Aubry’s view that his experience in the Congo and his 
subsequent illness changed Conrad, the adventurer and enthusiastic 
traveller, into a thinker and writer inclined to reflection and intro- 
spection. Conrad’s own letters and his friends’ recollections of him 
depict a man excessively inclined to meditation, as to a chosen 
profession. The undeniable significance of his visit to the Congo for 
the development of his individuality and his views must depend on 
something else. 

It appears that during his protracted negotiations with the Company 
for Trade with the Upper Congo Conrad was not fully informed about 


the conditions under which he was to work. That he did not try to 
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obtain such information himself may be an indication of his credulity 
as well as of the carelessness of which his uncle Thaddaeus Bobrowski 
so often accused him. 

Prosper Harou, a fellow-passenger on the Ville de Maceio, knew 
conditions in Central Africa well and painted a depressing picture of 
life there. 60 per cent of the Company’s employees left their posts 
before six months were up; others had to be sent post-haste to Europe 
because they could not stand the climate; others still quite simply 
died of exhaustion and sickness; only 7 per cent completed the normal 
three-year tour of office for which Conrad had himself contracted. 
He found this information rather disturbing as he himself admitted — 
but commented boisterously: “Yes! But a Polish gentleman cased in 
British tar! That will surprise them. Nous verrons! In any case I shall 
console myself by remembering — faithful to our national traditions — 
that it is of my own free will I have become mixed up with this 
business”. 

This theme of “you yourself wanted this’, turns up again in the 
letters from Bobrowski, who writes jokingly: “I hope you haven't 
been put on a spit yet and eaten roasted (or perhaps stewed)” and 
also refers to a discussion they had had about Conrad’s expedition 
to Africa. In a letter dated 24 July we find sentences which 
immediately call to mind the theme of Heart of Darkness and seem 
to show that Conrad’s attitude to the colonists’ “mission” was rather 
naive. Bobrowski in fact asks for information about this “civilizing 
business, which you are now mixed up in”. The first of Conrad's 
enlightening experiences in connection with European policy towards 
the Dark Continent was the sight of a French warship off the 
Dahomey coast firing into the depths of the African jungle. 

The Ville de Maceio put in at every larger port and Conrad had 
a great deal of free time for thought and for letter-writing. On 
12 July he found himself in Boma at the mouth of the Congo. 
From there, standing on the threshold of the unknown, he sent a long 
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is the memory of my delightful aunt. Naturally this is impossible; 
therefore I remember and am sad... You have given my life a new 
interest and a new affection; I am very grateful to you for this. 
Grateful for all the sweetness, for all the bitterness, of this priceless 
gift. I now look down two avenues cut through a thick and chaotic 
tangle of rank weeds. Where do they lead? You follow one, I the 
other. They fork. Will you find a gleam of sunlight, however pale, 
at the end of yours? I hope so, I do wish it for you! For a long 
time now I have not cared about the end of my road. I have gone 
along with head lowered, cursing the stones. Now I am interested 
in another traveller; this makes me forget the petty troubles of my 
own road.” 

These “troubles”, and real ones at that, were about to begin. 
We know them from a diary which Conrad kept during his first 
two and a half months in the Congo, the only document of this kind 
among his papers. It is the earliest known piece of writing by Conrad 
in English and contains some interesting polonisms and gallicisms. 

On 12 or 13 July he landed at Matadi, a port further up the 
mouth of the Congo. From there he had to travel about 200 miles 
up the river, on foot, to Kinchassa on Stanley Pool. Here the river 
is again navigable and here the Company had set up a base for 
its flotilla. In Kinchassa the command of the steamboat Florida 
awaited him. 

Conrad was delayed some fifteen days in Matadi and during this 
time he became quite well acquainted with all the functionaries 
of “white civilization” working there. With the exception of Roger 
Casement, a young official at that time, they made a very unpleasant 
impression. He noted in his diary: “Made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Roger Casement, which I should consider as a great pleasure under 
any circumstances and now it becomes a positive piece of luck. Thinks, 
speaks well, most intelligent and very sympathetic. 

“Feel considerably in doubt about the future. Think just now that 
my life amongst the people (white) around here cannot be very 
comfortable. Intend to avoid acquaintances as much as possible.” 

The difficult route which the caravan was to follow led mainly 
across scorched and hilly uplands. “General tone of landscape gray- 
yellowish (dry grass) with reddish patches (soil) and clumps of dark 
green vegetation scattered sparsely about. Mostly in steep gorges 
between the high mountains or in ravines cutting the plain.” By day 
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he suffered from the heat and especially from the humidity — by night 
he was tormented by the cold. For twenty-four hours a day he was 
bitten by mosquitoes. Harou, his companion, fell ill, and the porters 
had to carry him practically the whole way. Conrad showed greater 
stamina but he did not feel his best and found the uncomfortable 
sleepless nights especially trying. The landscape was monotonous and 
tiring, the country thinly populated, the stopping-places mostly dirty 
and often waterless. 

Macabre incidents on the way were provided by the discovery of na- 
tives who had been shot, sure evidence of the “introduction of order”. 
Conrad’s comments read like notes for the Heart of Darkness. “Met 
an officer of the State inspecting. A few minutes afterwards saw 
at a camping place the dead body of a Backongo. Shot?” Next day: 
“Saw another dead body lying by the path in an attitude of meditative 
repose.” At another time they came across a skeleton tied to a stake 
by the wayside. The headman of a village through which they passed 
brought to them a thirteen-year-old boy who had been shot in 
the head. 

The journey to Kinchassa lasted 36 days with a fortnight’s break 
in Manyanga. Here, in a station of the Transport Company of the 
Upper Congo Conrad recovered from his first attack of fever. A few 
days before his arrival in Kinchassa he learnt, from a caravan taking 
a sick official to Matadi, the bad news that one of the Company’s 
boats had been wrecked: this was the Florida. When he arrived in 
Kinchassa on 2 August Conrad did not get his promised command 
but became Second Officer on the 15 ton steamboat Roi des Belges. 
The captain of the boat, a Dane by the name of Koch, was to initiate 
Conrad into the mysteries of navigation along the treacherous river. 
On 3 August the Roi des Belges set out on the 1000 mile journey to 
Stanley Falls. 

Heart of Darkness, although it seems to be based on fact, cannot 
serve as a reliable source of information — but unfortunately it is 
the only evidence we have of Conrad’s impressions and observations 
during his month’s voyage along the great river. Six months later, 
however, a party of traders travelled the same way and reported in 


a letter to Europe: “The country is ruined. Passengers in the steamer | 
Roi des Belges have been able to see for themselves that from Bontya, | 


half a day’s journey below our factory at Upato, to Boumba inclusive, 


there is not an inhabited village left — that is to say four days | 
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steaming through a country formerly so rich, today entirely ruined.” * 
When Conrad recalled in Geography and Some Explorers his im- 
pressions of his stay in Stanleyville above the Stanley Falls and 
compared them with his childhood dreams of a journey to Africa 
he wrote of his “distasteful knowledge of the vilest scramble for loot 
that ever disfigured the history of human conscience and geographical 
exploration. What an end to the idealized reality of a boy’s day- 
dreams!” 

The object of the expedition undertaken by the Roi des Belges 
was to bring a sick agent of the Company to Kinchassa. This man 
was Georges-Antoine Klein, whose name, though erased, can still 
be seen in the manuscript of Heart of Darkness. He was — it is not 
clear to what extent — the prototype of the mad and sinister figure 
of Kurtz. We know no more about this Belgian than that he died on 
the way to Stanley Pool three weeks after his meeting with Conrad. 

One of the few passengers on the boat was Conrad’s immediate 
superior, Camille Delcommune, the Company’s Congo director * These 
two men took an instantaneous and marked dislike to each other. 
Conrad wrote to his aunt in bitter tones: “The manager is a common 
ivory-dealer with sordid instincts who considers himself a merchant 
though he is only a kind of African shopkeeper... He hates the 
English, and I am of course regarded as an Englishman here.” But 
the causes of this mutual dislike must have lain deeper (Conrad was 
not the only “Englishman” in the service of the Company) and one 
cannot help feeling that they were to be found in that “sordidness” 
and “shopkeeper” s” spirit which were typical not only of Delcommune 
but of the whole complex of the Company’ s interests, typical of every- 
thing which Conrad so unexpectedly encountered in Africa. 

The profits of the companies exploiting the Congo at that time 


* The Belgian Congo was at that time the personal property of the 
King of Belgium. It was leased out to various firms free from any kind 
of State control. The criminal exploitation which was carried out there 
on a vast scale was first brought to light by an unassuming Liverpool 
official, Edmond D. Morel. Morel carried on what was, for his time, an 
unusually vigorous campaign showing that the Congo was “the heart of 
darkness” even when compared to other European colonies. During 
the fifteen years of King Leopold’s “civilizing government”, for instance, 
the population of the Congo was reduced from twenty to nine million. 
In 1908 the Congo became a “normal” colony, largely owing to the pressure 
of public opinion. 
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amounted to several hundred per cent of their invested capital. thir 
Employees of the Company were highly rewarded if they managed Con 
to lower the cost of collecting rubber or ivory; they alloted compulsory nad 
deliveries to the natives and when these were not fulfilled sent not 
punitive expeditions, first carrying off the women, later killing the app 
men. The fulfilment of these quotas was, in the main, synonymous unc 
with a sentence of death by hunger, because it left no time for the | exp 
cultivation and harvesting of crops. In order to conceal this situation, | ql 
mass bribery was employed or else dangerous witnesses were simply for 
got rid of. he 1 
On 26 September, after his return to Kinchassa, Conrad sent Spal 
a long complaining letter to his patroness in Brussels. He complained : forg 
of poor health (he had already had four attacks of fever and was enot 
suffering from dysentery), but above all he complained of his pro- | but 
fessional situation. He was told, quite openly, that he could not, in Piza 
the near future, count on the command of a boat. | the 
Conrad was, however, bound by a three-year contract, and was pave 
unwilling to allow himself to be beaten too easily by circumstances. ment 
At the same time he now had no doubt that work in the Congo would | thing 
ruin his health and tried to find a compromise solution. Having It 
heard that the Company which he had carelessly joined intended to } Cong 
start a steamer service between Antwerp and the mouth of the [| whic 
Congo, he asked his aunt to put in a word for him in Brussels. He | had 
hoped to get the command of one of these ships and in this way he w 
at one and the same time satisfy his longing for the sea and give | ducir 
himself the opportunity for frequent visits to his aunt. Information [ objec 
about the Company’s plans was imprecise and, moreover, whet | He ¢ 
Mrs. Poradowska got Conrad’s letter on 29 November, it was already in 1 
too late. On 19 October Conrad sent a letter to his uncle informing | prom 
him of his immediate return to Europe. Bobrowski heard of this with | ang — 
evident relief but was disturbed by the serious state of his nephew’s “hum 
health, evident even in the changed character of his handwriting. the p 
The journey was over. We know its early background well: the) repre 
plans, the initial negotiations and preparations, the excitement, tinged | of a | 
with melancholy, of the first moments; the trying experiences of the j desire 
journey on foot up the great river. But as Conrad penetrates deeper ) of col 
into Africa and comes nearer to the heart of the shocking traffic | in lite 
in rubber and glistening ivory, he gradually disappears from view.) to the 
The picture becomes obscure, grows dim, fades away. There is some ) even 
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thing attractively symbolic in the increasing darkness which shrouds 
Conrad’s thoughts and movements as he draws nearer to the black 
nadir of his experiences and the exhaustion of his strength. We do 
not know what became of him in the last three months of 1890. He 
appears in London sometime at the end of January, sick, exhausted, 
uncertain of the future. In his letters he says nothing of his recent 
experiences and it seems clear why — he wants to forget. 

Thirteen years later, after twice returning to Africa as a source 


_ for his stories (in An Outpost of Progress and Heart of Darkness), 


he wrote to R. B. Cunninghame-Graham that he would like to learn 
Spanish so as to read the lives of the Conquistadores, “if only to 
forget our modern Conquistadores. Their achievement is monstrous 
enough in all conscience — but not as a great human force let loose, 
but rather like that of a gigantic and obscene beast. Leopold is their 
Pizarro, Thys their Cortez, and their ‘lances’ are recruited amongst 
the souteneurs, sousoffs, maquereaux, fruits-secs of all sorts on the 
pavements of Brussels and Antwerp.” At the end of the letter, recom- 
mending Roger Casement to his friend, he adds: “He could tell you 
things! Things I’ve tried to forget: things I never did know.” 

It is not difficult to see from Conrad’s letters and stories that the 
Congo was always a nightmare memory for him. A nightmare from 
which he found it all the more difficult to free himself because it 
had existed in reality. Jean-Aubry makes a serious mistake when 
he writes that Conrad when going to Africa had no idea of “intro- 
ducing progress”. It is true that in later years he felt a well-grounded 
objection to all activity carried out under this fine-sounding slogan. 
He certainly knew the Declaration of a Society set up by Leopold 
in 1884 for the administration of the Congo “for the purpose of 
promoting civilization and commerce in Africa and for other humane 
and benevolent purposes”. He saw with his own eyes how these 
‘humane and benevolent purposes” worked out in practice. Under 
the pretence of “maintaining order”, the population was bloodily 
repressed and terrible punishments were applied (like the severing 
of a hand). And everywhere the driving force of “progress” was the 
desire for immediate profit. From this arose Conrad’s own dislike 
of colonialism, clearly seen in his work; a revulsion not at all frequent 
in literature, especially the English literature of the time. Before going 
to the Congo Conrad had encountered colonialism only superficially, 
even among the islands of the Malay Archipelago where he had, 
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moreover, been dazzled by the colourful romanticism of the East. to « 
It may be noticed that his African experiences affect the picture he 
which he paints of colonialism in the East. The tirades against the colo 
white intruders which are put into the mouths of Nina and Babalatchi resu 
have no basis in the plots of Almayer’s Folly and Outcast; they are pedi 
obviously drawn from his bitter experiences in the Congo. It is 

The significance of the visit to Africa cannot, however, be limited part 
to the fact that as a result of it Conrad became one of the severest for 1 
critics of “the white man’s mission”. Psychologically it is more im- sens 
portant that this was Conrad’s first and last attempt to become over 
a cog in the social machine. Taking a post in the Company for | alwa 
Trade with the Upper Congo Conrad, for the only time in his life, 
joined in organized, co-operative, large-scale activity — on land. The 
contradiction between life at sea and life on land is one of the 
characteristic features of Conrad’s view of the world. And although 
in Conrad’s work the sea has many aspects, ranging from the beautiful 
inspiring background of human endeavour to the indifferent and 
cruel element in which no one may trust even for a moment - 
nonetheless, any comparison with the land is always in favour of the 
sea. “Land interests” are a suspicious and ambiguous medley of 
contradictory desires, low motives, false ideas and illusory beliefs. 
The sea is a world where simple duties prevail, where there is a clear 
hierarchy of values, comradeship and solid effort. 

The appearance of this opposition to “land values” and the con- 
tempt associated with it in Conrad’s outlook is connected both 
chronlogically and causally with his visit to Africa. Ever since 
Marseilles (1874-77) he had constantly dreamed of taking up some 
kind of trading activity through which he would find a place for 
himself in normal life within the social order. The Congo post was 
the realization of one of a long series of such projects. 

The African affair was the only serious attempt to realize these 
aims. It must be remembered that it consisted not only of the march 
through the steaming suffocation of that scorched country — but also 
of negotiations with the directors of the Company, visits to Brussels, 
discussions and arguments with officials in the Congo. At the root 
of the deep disappointment which Conrad experienced, beyond the | 
total defeat in which his experiment finished, we find a moral | 
protest against the methods which he knew in such detail, and 
a simple psychological inability to live with men whom he was forced | 
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ast. to despise, whose principles — or rather, whose lack of principle — 
ure he could not approve or even tolerate. Perhaps his contempt of 
the colonialism and his revulsion against land-society was the double 
tchi result of these experiences. It is no accident that the Congo ex- 
are pedition remained a completely isolated incident in Conrad’s life. 
It is no accident that after its conclusion he abandoned all plans of 
ited participation within the contemporary socio-economic structure, that 
rest for the rest of his life he remained a solitary individual in the social 
im- sense, unconnected with any institution or any distinct group. More- 
ome over after 1890, his health, never very good, was severely affected, 
always fluctuating and uncertain. 














“A MIGHTY PAGAN PRINCE...” 


by Stefan Bratkowski 
and Krzysztof Klinger 


“...it is more important to know about the 
origins of the Polish State than to learn, for 
example, how the Counts of Toulouse reduced 
their lands to some semblance of feudal order.“ 

(Professor Geoffrey Barraclough, The Observer, 
May 29, 1960) 


The year 963, the date of the first chronicler’s reference to the 
existence of a Polish State, is for post-war Polish archaeologists 
something in the nature of a door opening on to the dark cellars 
of history: we know there is something behind it, but what it is 
seems very far from certain. It appears that the entry refers to an 
already fully developed political organism which must have been 
the result of a long process of evolution. For it would be counter to 
all the laws of historical development to suppose that the powerful 
Poland of Mieszko I sprang to life fully-grown. 

Over the 8th, 9th, and 10th centuries of Polish history hang 
a whole series of question marks — what, when, where and (the 
most difficult) how? These are unknowns the answer to which lies 
buried in the land between the Elbe and the Bug. Fortunately “the 
cellars of history” have a window — there are short refencences 
scattered here and there in the chronicles and records of neighbouring 
countries. 


oa 


The second half of the 9th century saw the growth, next to the 
domain of the Western Thracians, of a powerful Slav state — Greate 
Moravia. This sought to pursue a more independent policy, one les 
tied to the Papacy and the Empire. For this purpose one of its rulets| 
Roscislaw, son of Mojmir, summoned to his country in about 863, two 
Greek monks, Constantine-Cyril and Methodius, who were to intr 
duce Christianity as a “national” rite and in this way make Greate 
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Moravia independent of the German church hierarchy. This was the 
first major expression of a supranational concept among the Slavonic 
peoples. 

But Constantine and Methodius were not only apostles but also 
statesmen, fully aware of the political significance of this concept 
(it is possible that they were the inspiration behind it) and of the 
difficulties it would involve. They would have to face the opposition 
of the German clergy, seeking to spread their influence over the lands 
of Great Moravia, the Moravian nobles, who had succumbed to 


many years of German influence, and the local pagan population. 


As politicians, however, Constantine and Methodius possessed an 
astonishing flexibility. Though they themselves had grown up in the 
Byzantine Church — or perhaps precisely because of that — they 
offered Rome the chance of bringing all the Slavs into her fold in 
exchange for her agreement to a separate liturgy. At first the papacy 
was keenly interested in this bargain, but relentless counter-pressure 
from Germary, intensified after Methodius’ death in 885 (Constantine 
had died earlier in 869), led to the failure of their plans. Finally the 
invasion of the Magyars in 905-7 temporarily crushed Greater 
Moravia and put an end to the idea of a national church. 


Immediately after Methodius’ death — as scholars suppose — one 
of his pupils, an anonymous Moravian monk, wrote his biography, 
just as several years earlier another writer had recorded the Life 
of Constantine. In the eleventh chapter of the Life of Methodius we 
come across this passage: 

“He also had the gift of divination, so that many of his prophecies, 
of which we shall describe one or two, were fulfilled. A mighty pagan 
prince who ruled in Wislech abused the Christians and did them 
injury. Methodius sent to him to say: ‘It would be well for you, my 
son, to be baptised of your own free will in your own land, for you 
may be baptised by force in slavery in a foreign land; you will recall 
my words. And so it came to pass.” 

There are almost as many opinions as scholars about this “mighty 
pagan prince”. Potkariski claims that the Greater Moravian prince 
of the time, Swietopelk, had conquered the land of the Vistulans 
and brought it under his rule; Briickner, that the prince of the 
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Vistulans was defeated by one of the Piasts from Wielkopolska 
(Greater Poland) and in exile accepted Christianity in Moravia. A com- 
pletely different view is represented by Lehr-Splawinski: “As to the 
servitude of the Prince of the Vistulans and his enforced conversion 
there are no grounds for the assumption that there was a conquest 
of Malopolska (Little Poland) by the Moravians and, consequently, 
that the way was cleared for the adoption of the Slav rite by this 
country. The prince might have been taken into slavery during one 
of those forays around its borders, which Moravia had often found 
so troublesome. After all, the chronicles record that some unknown 
prince (whose name will probably always remain a mystery) ‘abused 





the Christians and did them injury’.” Further on Lehr-Splawirski 
writes: “We have no idea what Christians are meant: whether they 


or whether they were aliens”. There is no limit to the possible inter- 
pretations, and this is only one of the various versions. An important 
trading route, Prague-Rus-Byzantium, led through the land of the 


) 


f 
i 
were his own subjects who had defied him by changing their faith 
| 


Vistulans, and attracted the merchants of the time since it passed : 
through a relatively stabilized area and not, as did the Danube 
route, through the land of the “wild” Bulgars or through Magyar- 
harassed Panonia. So it is possible that these persecuted Christians 
were simply traders. 

Thus the Greater Moravian Swietopelk, a shrewd ruler who 


realized the advantages of having a trading route under his control, | 


could have assumed the réle of protector of these merchants. But to 


do this had he to conquer all the territory of the Vistulans? Not , 


necessarily. For if he had conquered it, would not the chronicler have 
played up the triumphs of his master? Apart from this it has to be 
remembered that this was the 9th century and that conquest did not 
always mean occupation. Thus Swietopelk could merely have captured | 
the prince of the Vistulans and forced him to pay tribute and lend 
armed support if need arose. This was standard practice in the Middle 


cil 





Ages. Does it follow then that the whole of the land of the Vistulans | 
was converted? We do not know: the light cast by the window is | 
meagre. Much information still lies buried in the dark corners of 
history. 
* 
One thing is certain: a tribal organization of the Vistulans existed 
Alfred the Great in his famous Descriptio Germaniae mentions “Visle 
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land” — the land of the Vistulans. Since his information probably 
came from traders active at the mouth of the Vistula or in the Baltic 
area, the fact that he omits to mention other tribes seems to indicate 
that the Vistulans were the most powerful state between the Baltic 
and the Carpathians. There is another reference in the frequently- 
quoted sentence: “And east of Moravia there is the country of the 
Vistulans, and east of that is Dacia”. 

The 9th century “Bavarian Geographer” mentions the Vistulans 
(“Vislane”’) among Slav tribes. His information, however, is very scant. 
Unlike the tribes lying further to the west, he does not even know 
the number of their “grody” (fortified settlements). 


However the Bavarian Geographer locates the land of the 
Vistulans between the Magyars, who were a prominent power at the 
time harassing Greater Moravia, and the western Slavs — an in- 
dication that he considered the Vistulans to be of equal importance 
with the powerful Magyars. It is also typical that his geography ends 
with the Vistulans: what lay further east was unknown to him. 


Is there anything else that can be said — for instance, concerning 
the extent of the Vistulans’ state? Widajewicz, one of the leading 
authorities in this field, has studied Polish geographical names 
deriving from the root “wisl”. He has found them on the left bank 
of the Vistula from its source up to the Nida and on its right bank, 
up to the eastern basin of the San. His conclusion is that the ex- 
pansion of the Vistulans was halted on the borders of the settlement 
of the Sandomierzanie on the left bank but, on the right bank, 
proceeded unobstructed right up to the San. In time the Vistulans 
might have absorbed the Sandomierzanie as well. There are those 
who maintain that they went even further — up to the sources of 
the Styr and the Bug — but this is often strongly disputed. 

The name of the state probably derives from the river. It would 
be natural to expect its capital to be some locality with a similarly 
derived name. Now there is such a place — Wiélica. But we must 
not jump to conclusions: nothing is known of the organization of 
the Vistulans’ state. Was it a powerful centralized political organism 
on the lines of the Piasts’ domain or a tribal confederation under 
a single ruler? Cracow, too, has been put forward as a possible main 
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centre. A similar claim has been raised with regard to the nearby 
Stradéw. 

But apart from the actual location of the main centre there is 
yet another problem which has fascinated everyone. Was the Slay 
rite introduced in this Vistulan Matopolska? 

Scholars have examined every possible source. Professor Lewicki 
has studied the evidence of Arab and Persian travellers of the 
10-12th centuries. Many involved hypotheses have been built up, 
but so far these often interesting conjectures still lack a hard skeleton 
of facts. 

In the Cracow area nothing has survived above ground from 
those times. In addition Malopolska is the part of Poland least 
examined by archaeologists. Not very much is known even about 
that potential mine of secrets — the Wawel Hill, on which stands 
the historic castle of the Polish Kings. 

In the Busko district of Kielce Voivodship the Nida flows into the 
Vistula. It is an erratic river which in the course of time has often 
changed its bed. There is, however, nothing surprising about its 
vagaries. Its bed is the eroded basin of a tertiary sea. In those obscure 
times shells were transformed by sulphur into gypsum and tectonic 
movements later pushed up gypsum cliffs and hills. 

It was on one of these hills flooded by the waters of the Nida 





that a settlement was situated, later known as Wislica. The settlement 


lay on the Prague-Rus trading route where it crossed the Nida. : 


About an arrow’s flight from the main island there was a second 
smaller island formed by a gypsum cliff. A gréd built here would 
give control of the crossing. | 


i 


In 1949 WiSlica was invaded by archaeologists. On all sides the 
mounds, now overgrown with grass, were scored by their diggings. 
Soon the earth yielded its first secret — a wooden gréd from the | 
beginning of the 11th century. Most probably some ruler wanting to 
strengthen his control of the newly-conquered territory had station- | 
ed his troops here. He might have been one of the first Polish | 
princes who overran the land of the Vistulans. 

In the next few years the site of the gréd yielded all the im 
formation it could and the Institute for the History of Material 
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Culture began to wind up its excavations in this area, convinced that 
there was no more to be learnt at Wislica. And then as often happen 
in archaeology sheer chance took a hand. 

In 1958 one of the streets in Wislica was dug up for installation of 
water mains. One day the workmen came across three lines of walls 
perforated by a drainpipe. Superficial investigation showed that 
these walls were very old. Unfortunately funds for further work 
in Wislica were exhausted. Was this glimpse into the past to remain 
a glimpse only? 

At this point Warsaw University joined hands with the Institute 
of Technology. This partnership of humanists and technical specialists 
is typical of modern archaeology where the former have more in 
common with technology than with the pure arts of deduction, and’ 
the latter have branched out of their confined interests into the 
world of ideas. 

From the headquarters of this alliance in Warsaw, an expedition 
was sent to Wislica under Docent Wartolowska. Its members were 
all young — from its energetic scientific secretary Andrzej Toma- 
szewski (nicknamed “A-Tom” by his colleagues), and the architect 
Tomek Mréwka, who a year later was to discover in the collegiate 
church a now famous section of floor-pannelling with engravings 
from the 12th century, to a bearded twenty-year-old — a first year 
sociology student — who spends his holidays here out of a passion 
for archaeology. 

Excitement among the expedition mounted as they felt themselves 
on the brink of some sensational find. What was the significance of 
the walls discovered under this Wiélica street? Up to now historians 
had supposed that along here had run the via salis leading from the 
river crossing. There was nothing wrong with that, except that it 
now seemed that under the ancient “salt way” were the ruins of 
some older building... 


But there was still a lot more spadework to be done. To shift 
each cubic metre of earth took hours, even days, of work. And 
then all their back-breaking patience had its reward, when the diggers 
uncovered the foundations of a small church. Its nave measured 
465m X 3.30 m. and it ended in an elongated apse. Surrounding the 
church was a graveyard with 56 skeletons. A sign that these were 
the remains of Christians was that most of the graves contained none 
of the untensils and gifts of pagan burial. Another clue was that the 
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dead all lay facing 
west. Pottery chips 
found in this layer 
have been dated as 
coming from the 10- 
12th centuries. (Pot- 
tery from this region 
has still to be thor- 
oughly. studied and 
at present only very 
approximate dates 
can given). Attached 
to the church was a 
larger building. 

The. walls were 
examinated by ex- 
perts. They  discov- 
Wiélica. Foundations of the pre-Romanesque ered that the men 

church who had built 

them were extremely 

skilled artisans: the 

annex shows that they had mastered the art of choosing the right types 
of stone for each part of their work. The mortar used to bind the 
stones together — a rose-coloured gypsum — was extremely hard. 
This kind of mortar is very rarely found in Poland and only on 
the earliest of sites. The annex looks as if it was a building put 
up by some organized body of men. This is its basic difference from 





Photo: E. Buczek 


the church which has obviously been constructed out of “anything 
that came to hand”. Who used the annex and for what? Not for 
services, since the church itself is big enough for that: there is not 
much difference in size between it and even Gniezno cathedral. In 
those days Central Europe had not yet seen the overpowering 
colossuses of Romance architecture or the slender elevation of the 
Gothic. 3 


Docent Wartolowska conjectured that the skeletons in the annex 
were those of monks. This would explain why all the skeletons found 
were of males. But what order did they belong to? A search was made 
for parallels. We were shown plans of a church in Cuh, on the 








Wislica Border of the flooring with two grifins and The Tree of Life 
Photo: E. Buczek 
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Adriatic island of Dugi Otok, which has the same dimensions, the 
same shape and the same apse. But this still proved nothing. 
4 This church, however, was not to be the last of the discoveries 
made in Wiéslica. In 1959 work began on the layers below the 
© foundations of the church. And then came the biggest sensation of the 
| Wislica diggings: amid mounting excitement the archaeologists 
turned up a font just like the one ordered by Mieszko I in Poznan 
Wfor the mass baptism of his subjects in 966. 
' The font was found under the foundations of the church’s north 
wall. The layer above it had traces of a deliberate levelling of the 
mground. Was the font covered over at the time of the church’s 
| cor struction, or earlier? And most important — why? 
: The font is fashioned out of gypsum and has a diameter of 4.5m. 
: r front of it a clay flooring has been preserved and on either side 
aces of pillars which obviously held up a roof. At the same level 
fere are also three graves containing four skeletons. Their heads 
ice west indicating once again a Christian burial. 
















F There were also some clay chippings: the bottom of some hand- 
made pot, part of the bowl of another. They were cautiously classified 
as being of Malo- 

polska origin and 
‘ even more tena- Wiélica, The 9th century font 
ve Crypt! tively dated as 8th Photo: E. Buczek 
~ Scie or 9th century. 
In 1960 there 
was a minor trage- 
dy when the dig- 
gings were flooded. 
They had to be 
laboriously drain- 
ed and this took 
a great deal of 
time. Spirits sank, 
tempers rose at 
the thought of all 
that the soil still 
concealed — other 
graves, timber that 
experts might be 
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able to date by the carbon-14 method, perhaps more chippings. Any | . 
more rain might well ruin the gypsum finds. 

But the work went on. The church’s foundation had been found 
just at the bottom of a cliff on which stood a well-known 14th century 
collegiate church. If it turned out that the “mighty pagan prince” ( 
had lived in Wiélica or that it was one of the tribal centres, then 
some interesting discoveries would surely be made under the 
collegiate church. 

Digging began. Parts of a church were found from the same 
date as the rose-coloured gypsum of the annex. Some not very clear 
signs exist of the crypt in which King Wladyslaw Lokietek was S 
supposed to have been hidden. Apparently there was another church a 
whose crypt was taken over by the collegiate church. If in thos, 
distant times two churches stood next to one another, it might explain 
the “many churches” reference. Wislica, then, must have been a 
important centre even before its name first appeared in the chronicles, 
But this is not all. On the gypsum flooring of the crypt there is an 
extremely fine drawing of a man, woman and boy gazing upward 
in an attitude of prayer. At what? 

A little patient scraping away of the earth uncovered a human 
foot and part of some garment drawn on the second slab. A portrayal 
of God? The Virgin Mary? Some ruler maybe? Perhaps there would 
be some inscription which would throw light on this secret. This 
would make it the earliest source of this kind in Poland. But ths 
secret was not going to be revealed so quickly. Further digging coull 
not be undertaken without some special steel supports to strengtha 
the foundations of the church. 

In the end the steel supports arrived. A second panel was ut 
covered, but as often happens in archaeology, it did not provilt 
quite the answers that were expected. The central section show 
three praying figures: a priest wearing a calotte, a man with low 
hair and a youth in a short tunic shown full face. There is ™ 
ruler. However, at the top of the panel there is a perfectly pres 
frieze showing two griffins facing the Tree of Life. And it 
be this symbol of Christ that is the object of the adoration of 
six human figures. As for the ruler, no clue is provided. The 
scription discovered, as had been expected, under the frieze ‘is 
help. It is a leonine couplet but the end of it was unfortuna 
destroyed: 







































































The floor ot the Romanesque crypt 
Drawing by Tomasz Mréwka 
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HI CONCVLCARI QVER (UNT) VT IN ASTRA LEVARI 
POSSINT ET PARITER VE... 


(They seek to be trampled on so that they 
can be raised to the stars and also...) 


In any case these two panels, beautifully engraved on gypsum 
with a very interesting technique, combine with what has so far 
been uncovered of the walls of the crypt and the nave of the 
Romanesque church to constitute on artistic treasure of the first 
order. 

Various theories were put forward. The font is undoubtedly olde 
than the church. But how much older? It would have taken a great 
deal of time for a whole layer, such as the one in which the founda- 
tions of the church were discovered, to have covered the font. Fifty 
or sixty years. But the church was built in the same place. This 
seems significant: it shows that the tradition of worship in this 
spot persisted. 

Presumably the Moravians were forced to adopt Christianity by 
the prince of the Vistulans but the rite was too young to be able to 
survive in this area. When the Mojmirovic’s state collapsed before 
the Magyars, places of worship were destroyed here too. 


Docent Wartolowska went even further in her suppositions. When 
Greater Moravia was overrun by the Magyars the bishop of Olomunec 
escaped. Where to? Cracow is the answer suggested by one Polish 
historian. This is not impossible. Old theories rejected in their time 
are coming back. In the year 1000 a bishopric existed in Cracow. 
When it was founded is not recorded ‘in the Register of Bishops of 


Cracow. At the same time we have the dates of establishment off 
all the other bishoprics in Poland. Who were the first two bishops) 
Prochor and Prokulf, mentioned in this register before the bishop/ 


of 1000? 


We know that Methodius founded an order of Slav Benedictines 


while the lay-out and dimensions of the church in Wiélica sugges 
a Benedictine order. Up to now it had been supposed that the words 
“Methodius sent to him (the Prince of the Vistulans)” was a figure 
of speech and that Methodius had simply made use of prophecy it 
order to make a sermon sound more effective. But why should we 
not assume that he sent some of his followers to the north? 

We know from other sources that those sent on these mission! 
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usually went in pairs. So all this would tie in with the visit of the 
two angels during the legendary tonsure of Ziemowit, described by 
Gallus Anonymus in the first Polish chronicle. Finally, knowing the 
intellectual capacity of the two Greek missionaries we could assume 
that they understood better than the Mojmirowics the political 
significance of their work and perhaps tried personally to win its 
acceptance by other rulers of the Western Slavs. 

Docent Wartolowska thinks that the Slav liturgy survived in these 
parts until the beginning of the 12th century when Bernard of 
Clairvaux was asked to convert the “false Christians” in Bohemia, 
Poland and Rus. In her opinion these “false Christians” were in fact 
those practicing the Slav rite. 

Perhaps history which is sometimes so thorough in covering the 
works of man with the dust of the centuries will at last uncover 
her face — with the help of the archaeologists. 





the press in review 


POLES AND GERMANS 


The frequent nationalist out- 
bursts in Western Germany last 
year elicited a response in almost 
every Polish newspaper regardless 
of its political or religious outlook. 
Among the numerous comments 
on the Federal Republic and her 
réle in Europe, we have chosen 
an article “Poles and Germans” 
by Dominik Horodynski, published 
in the Warsaw daily Zycie War- 
szawy. Below are a few excerpts: 

“The Federal Republic’s pro- 
paganda in Western countries tries 
to make us out to be nationalists 
ridden by complexes, incurably 
anti-German, making a mountain 
out of every molehill and a threat 
to peace in Europe out of every 
get-to-gether of a few resettlers. 
Now and then, articles are pub- 
lished in the West German press, 
complaining that we in Poland 
hate the Germans, that we deliber- 
ately stir up anti-German feeling 
here and make use of chauvinist 
sentiments to cement our society 
together. Is there any truth in 
these accusations? The answer is 
a decisive no. 

“It is no, first of all, because 
we have been on friendly terms 
with the German Democratic Re- 








public for a number of years now, 
and secondly because the attitude 


of Poles towards citizens @ 
Western Germany is not hostile 
However, since I believe that in 
such matters as feelings and the 
influence of sentiment on politi- 
cal thought it is perhaps wisest 
to speak in one’s own name 
I hope you will forgive me fo 
dwelling on a few persona 
recollections. 

“I spent the war years in Po 
land, and like many others lost 
my whole family. My parents and 
thirteen-year-old sister were 
murdered in our own home. One 
of my two brothers fell in occu 
pied Warsaw, the other was killed 
in the Warsaw Pawiak prison. 
In war-time Poland such familie 
could be found by the thousand 
I have never written about these 
matters because I felt them to be 
my personal concern, and because 
they were like a million othe 
experiences my people had to live 
through, as a result of being 
doomed to annihilation by the Nx 
zis. In writing of this now, I am 
addressing myself to the German 
people: my experiences were typ 
ical, and so the way I react cal 
also in a sense be taken as typical 
True, I hated the Germans and 
fought them as long as they re 
mained on Polish soil. When the 
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war was over I decided that it 
was now our duty to make it im- 
possible for such crimes ever to 
be repeated and that in the first 
place we must eradicate the ba- 


sis of German militarism, once 
and for all. I believed then and 
I still belive now that an uncon- 
cerned attitude to German mili- 
tarism is more than irresponsibi- 
lity; it is treason to the memory 
of the dead, it is treason to the 
most cruel suffering my nation 
or any other European nation has 
ever had to endure. But even so, 
I never supposed that we might 
base our relations with Germany 
on hatred or vengeance. I was 
confident that the German people 
would find enough strength in 
themselves to shake off the hitler- 
ite madness. I believed then and 
still believe now that it is the 
memory of the gas chambers 
which enjoins the present genera- 
tion of Poles to be doubly aware of 
the meaning of peace and war, and 
to spare no effort in seeking 
acommon language with the Ger- 
man people. I am convinced that 
the great majority of my country- 
men thinks so now and has always 
thought so. And those Germans 
from the Federal Republic who 
have visited Poland, and the cor- 
respondents of West German 
Rewspapers who are accredited in 
Poland and have got to know us 
in the course of their stay I should 
like to ask quite openly: have you 
ever encountered hatred or 
chauvinism here? 

“Immediately after the war 
instinctive reactions were natural. 
To be frank, even nowadays our 
newspapers sometimes publish 
articles that are not entirely free 
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of a certain unfortunate under- 
current, but as informed German 
opinion knows quite well this is 
not representative of the views of 
the majority or of Polish political 
leaders. From time to time the 
voices of the “old Poland” or, if 
you prefer, of “nationalist Poland” 
make themselves heard. In view 
of the constant provocation we 
have to suffer at the hands of 
official representatives of the Fe- 
deral Republic, we should be sur- 
prised that such voices are rather 
few in number. One need not 
come from the nationalist wing 
to clench one’s fists instinctively, 
when reading Vice-Chancellor 
Erhard’s speech, or when obser- 
ving the way high-ranking offi- 
cials in Bonn behave these days. 
This would make even the purest 
of internationalists grind his teeth. 

“I should like these Germans 
from the Federal Republic who 
suspect us of nationalism in good 
faith to give an open answer to 
the following question: who keeps 
driving whom back, who is forc- 
ing a return to the evil past of 
Polish-German relations, who is 
casting a threatening shadow over 
our future — Warsaw or Bonn? 
It is a deliberate perversion of the 
truth to suggest that Polish warn- 
ings against German militarism 
and revisionism strengthen the 
atmosphere of chauvinism in the 
Federal Republic. It is the Gov- 
ernment in Bonn which is busy 
creating this atmosphere. 

“As to our Polish ‘attacks’ on 
the Federal Republic, their target 
is solely German militarism, re- 
visionism, and imperialism of the 
old but renascent brand, in other 
words, all the evils from which 
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the German people themselves 
have always been the worst suf- 
ferers and which have been 
strongly condemned by Germany’s 
most enlightened men such as 
Thomas Mann, to mention only 
one. But, fortunately, we need 
not search so far for our exam- 
ples. Even today, in the West 
German press, we can find oc- 
casional words of common sense. 

“In relations between nations 
(which are, after all, human rela- 
tions) it is extremely important 
to understand the experiences and 
feelings of the other side. In my 
opinion, we can only find a com- 
mon language with those Ger- 
mans who understand the histo- 
rical experiences of our people, 
who know what suffering their 
nation inflicted on us. Our words 
also would not carry conviction 
if the German people did not feel 
that their difficult post-war ex- 
periences were understood by us, 
and that we were not indifferent 
to them. This is not only a re- 
quirement of internationalism, 
but simply a human obligation. 

“As a consequence of the ter- 
rible war unleashed by Hitler, the 
German nation for ever lost part 
of its former territory, and was 
split into two state organisms 
with different systems of govern- 
ment. We are aware that these 
are painful experiences for any 
nation to suffer... 

“Certainly Poland would wel- 
come the possibility of establishing 
friendly relations with the whole 
German nation — with both Ger- 
man states. But, in present cir- 
cumstances, this does not depend 
on Poland and the Poles. It ra- 
ther depends on when a stop will 


be put to the aggressive anti. 
Polish policy of Western Ger. 
many.” 

To this article the Warsaw cor- 
respondent of Frankfurter Allige- 
meine Zeitung Herr H. J. Stehle 
replied, that “...It is true that a 
German does not meet with feel- 
ings of hatred in his contacts with 
Polish citizens of any class’. At 
the same time he denied the 
growth of revanchist feeling in 
the Federal Republic. In answer, 
Zycie Warszawy printed an arti- 
cle, listing evidence to show that 
revisionism had been given the 
status of official policy by the 
West German Government. 


SMALL TOWN ETHICS 


No. 41, 1959 of the Cracow 
weekly Zycie Literackie carried an 
article by Andrzej Bajkowski on 
“Truth and Falsehood in the town 
of G”, which provoked many in- 
teresting contributions to the pa- 
per’s correspondence columns. 
Some of these letters to the 
editor are quoted below, and in 
order that our readers may under- 
stand what the controversy is 
about, we give a short summary 
of Bajkowski’s article. Bajkowski 
described the atmosphere of gos- 
sip which centred around Elzbie 
ta C., a new gymnastics teacher, 
who had come to take up af 
appointment in G., a small town 
of 10,500 or so inhabitants. This 
was her first post, and she lodged 
in the school hostel for girls. 
Before long she began to acquire 
a reputation for immorality. I 
was rumoured that she received 
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men in her room at night, and 
even boys who were pupils in 
the school. She was even said to 
hold drinking and dancing parties 
that went on until morning. The 
town buzzed with rumours. When 


called before the headmaster 
Miss C. firmly denied all charges 
against her. The school autho- 
rities however called a_ special 
meeting of the Education Commit- 
tee to discuss the matter, and 
invited representatives of the 
education authorities in Warsaw 
as well as local authority repre- 
sentatives to be present. This 
meeting ended in tragedy. A 
sharp exchange of views took 
place between Elzbieta C. and a 
mathematics teacher, Janina Z., 
an older woman who was widely 
respected, during which the lat- 
ter had a heart attack which led 
to her death a few days later. In 
the eyes of the town Elzbieta C. 
was responsible for her death. 
Meanwhile, a commission set up 
by the school authorities stated 
that “it was impossible to prove 
or disaprove the charges made 
against Elzbieta C., that there 
was no proof that she was guilty 
of the charges, and that therefore 
they saw no cause for removing 
her from the post she occupied.” 

The tone of Bajkowski’s re- 
port was unfriendly towards El- 
wbieta C. He quoted gossip and 
remarks made by chance acquain- 
fances, but did not bother to 
Speak to the central figure in the 
affair herself. In conclusion he 
Suggested quite explicitly that 
Elzbieta C. should leave the 
school and the town of G. 

The editorial comment of Zy- 
ce Literackie was as follows: 
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“The author of this article takes 
up a viewpoint which the editors 
do not share. We print the re- 
port in the belief that it will 
provoke discussion.” The paper 
did in fact receive many inter- 
esting letters, some of which we 
quote below: 


Who is being wronged? 


“As an older woman who is 
also a teacher, I know what hap- 
pens to young, unexperienced 
teachers and also what life is 
like in a small town. I am sure 
Elzbieta C. has been wronged by 
the inhabitants of G., by her fel- 
low-teachers who couldn’t create 
a proper atmosphere or defend 
the young teacher from. attack, 
and also by the author of the ar- 
ticle, who did not take a firm 
stand, and helped to spread the 
rumours about her, perhaps with- 
out meaning to. 


“It is strange that the repor- 
ter quotes various views, but no 
word of Elzbieta C. in her own 
defence. He maintains that there 
must be a grain of truth in every 
piece of gossip, and that a teacher 
should err on the side of caution 
and be beyond reproach in her 
private life. 


“Unfortunately, it does some- 
times happen that a rumour flares 
up entirely without founda- 
tion. There is another angle to 
this question — the more cruel 
and bitter the gossip, the more 
likely the victim is to be innocent. 
If Elzbieta C. were really what 
scandalmongering made her out 
to be, she would undoubtedly 


have found defenders capable of 
putting a stop to the gossip. Pub- 
lic opinion in a small town or 
village is by no means always 
fair. People run down those they 
are not afraid of, and put up 
with the worst abuses on the 
part of those they depend on in 
some way, or who have some 
influence. A good reputation is 
made by one’s friends, and a bad 
reputation by one’s enemies. El- 
zbieta C.’s greatest fault was that 
she was alone, that she had few 
friends or none at all, and too 
many enemies. Her cry “It’s not 
true! I didn’t do anything!” car- 
ries the utmost conviction. Here 
is her entire defence. 


“Elzbieta C. is not in the least 
responsible for Miss Z.’s death! 
Miss Z. put too much heart, and 
not the kindest part of it, into 
that business. Some strange mo- 
rality drove her to get rid of 
Elzbieta C. at any price, instead 
of going and talking to her, and 
trying to establish her guilt or 
innocence on the spot, or even 
giving her some good advice. 


“What has happened to Elzbie- 
ta C. is something that happens 
to many young teachers who land 
in a new environment and fall 
victim to local scandalmongering. 
That’s why I think that full reha- 
bilitation is due to Elzbieta C. 
I am convinced that it was not 
local morals that her detractors 
were worried about, for if the 
reporter had listened to the gos- 
sip about these same saintly char- 
acters, he would have picked up 
some far more juicy information. 

“This won’t be the last time 
that someone will get a stroke 





at the sight of a cheerful gir 
fighting for her place in the 
community.” 


Regular Reader 


(mame and address known 
to the Editor). 


Is the town telling lies? 


“We newspapermen enjoy look- 
ing for stories in small provin- 
cial towns. It is impossible there 
for anyone to put on an act. One 
only has to go into the first bar- 
ber’s shop to hear who is fond 
of the bottle, who runs around 
with other women, who has a pull 
at the County offices, who is hon- 
est and lives on his pay, and 
who has other, more dubious, 
means of support. No one can get 
away with pretending to be some- 
one else, no one can lose his iden- 
tity in the crowd, or be merely 
an unknown passer-by, just one 
of a crowd in a café or cinema. 
A small town is the wrong place 
to be in for anyone who wants 
to be himself only. 


“Unfortunately a great deal 
of money is needed to be oneself 
in a small town. Money gives one 
the freedom to do what one 
wants, it is sufficient explanation 
and justification. The man who 
has only an average income must 
content himself with being just 
an average man. Woe to anyone 
who rises even slightly above 
the crowd. 


“But being the average mam 
means being the kind of man 
whom the town moguls want to 
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ge around. If you want to be 
different, if you want to have 
the slightest opinion of your own, 
if you want to have the courage 
to disagree with the wealthy, the 

, the influential, if you 
want to fight the maffia, you can 
if you like, only how will you 
manage to keep yourself alive 
when you lose your job and can’t 
get another?... 

“The papers try to persuade 
people with energy and initiative 
to go and work in the provinces, 
to improve things there. But who 
wil go if malicious, idle gossip 
is allowed to ruin their repu- 
tation ?... 

“It isn’t the ordinary people 
in the small towns that are evil, 
but the powerful cliques. Perhaps 
they needed gossip to drive El- 
ibieta C. out of G. Why? In whose 
way was she? The author of the 
atile does not say. From my 
own experience as a writer, how- 
eer, I know that sometimes it 
is enough to be different from 
the rest, to wear red stockings, 
not to be a churchgoer, or not 
to take one’s hat off to the mo- 
guls. Sometimes even that is 
enough. That is why it is danger- 
ous to listen to small town gos- 
sip, which hardly ever represents 
teal feeling in the town.” 


Jerzy Gtebocki 
Stowo Ludu — Kielce 


‘lanz the joiner d t li 
ae joiner doesn’t live 


“In Kafka’s Trial, Joseph K. 
who was desperately looking for 
the joiner Lanz, did not find 
justice. Neither did Elzbieta C. 
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find justice, and she had to leave 
the town. 

“In passing his own private, 
personal judgement on Elzbieta C. 
Andrzej Bajkowski declares he 
was justified in doing so because 
she was a teacher. ‘The public, 
whether justifiably or unjusti- 
fiably does not matter, passed 
judgement on Miss C. not as a 
private individual, but as a pub- 
lic figure.’ 

“One does not have to read 
the papers very carefully to no- 
tice that the ignorance, prejudices, 
and lack of tolerance found in 
small towns and villages are 
frequently directed against teach-. 
ers, club leaders, etc. The lat- 
ters’ behaviour and morals are 
frequently criticized and condemn- 
ed by the general public be- 
cause the teacher does not go to 
church, or because he discourages 
religious teaching. There are other 
causes as well, the bad marks 
given to a local dignitary’s off- 
spring for instance. The offended 
citizens can, of course, do nothing. 
The teacher has every right to 
allocate bad marks, or not to go 
to church. But there are other 
weapons in the town’s armoury. 
A malicious word here and there, 
and gossip spreads like wildfire. 
The teacher is hauled up before 
the bar of public opinion as a 
degenerate, a profligate, or even, 
with a little extra dose of ima- 
gination, a ‘murderer’... There is 
no appeal. For ‘the criteria used 
to judge him must be different 
from those used in judging other 
people’. In the end, the teacher 
leaves the town in the bitter 
consciousness of having been 
wronged... 
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“I only want to draw attention 
to a dangerous precedent. One 
must not refuse to see how a 
teacher in People’s Poland can 
be menaced by ‘popular justice’ 
taking on the role of a mediaeval 
‘judgement of God’, and not based 
on the one true test — real 
proof.” 


Stanislaw K. Stopczyk 
Warsaw 


The question of authority 


“There are professions which 
in essence consist of educating 
the public, professions which are 
not only a function, but a distinc- 
tion. Anyone who guides and 
teaches others must keep a closer 
guard on his own behaviour, and 
in some cases must submit to 
rules which would not be binding 
on others. Lack of consistency 
between what one preaches and 
what one does leads in most cases 
to complete loss of authority. 


“Gossip can be harmful, unjust, 
disgusting; it is capable of ruin- 
ing the worthiest of men, it is 
a thoroughly mean weapon. The 
smaller the place, the greater the 
force of the calumny. But gossip 
is also the expression of public 
opinion, of anger and indignation. 
Gossip very rarely arises without 
cause; it is an act of accusation 
without exact proof, but not 
without foundation. 


“In the light of what I have 
written here, the article’s final 
conclusion seems to me to be 
absolutely correct. The teacher 


should leave the town of her owp 
accord. 

“Has she been accused up. 
justly? Even if so, she will not 
succeed in regaining respect. There 
have been too many suspicions, 
too many insinuations. In the 
pupils’ and in the parents’ eyes, 
she will always be the teacher 
who had a sixth form boy o 
other men in her room at night 
The death of the mathematic 
teacher — although only an u- 
fortunate coincidence — will n 
doubt aggravate the conflict stil] 
more. 

“Is she guilty? Then let her 
leave the town and reflect o 
her behaviour before she gets into 
real trouble with the education 
authorities.” 

S. B. 
Kwidzyn 


Truth and falsehood in the 
town of g. 


“The writer of the article asks: 
‘Has anyone the right to con 
front her (the teacher — I) 
with the most intimate facts d 
her private life, and use them # 
an accusation against her’? He 
answers, ‘Yes’. His reasons aft 
as follows. ‘Since the time whe 
parents began to be burdened by 
material responsibilities for them 
selves and their children am 
were able to devote less and le 
attention to these children, th 
function of educating the latté, 
both from the intellectual and th 
ethical point of views, is increat 
ingly falling on the school. Mor 
than ever, therefore, have W 
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the right to, and must we, de- 
mand from the teacher behaviour 
that is irreproachable.’ 

“It is disturbing that the au- 
thor of the article has to be made 
aware of the generally known and 
recognized truth, that the main 
responsibility for the upbringing 
of children lies with the family 
and the parents, and that no one 
and nothing can free them from 
that responsibility. He even uses 
the phrase, ‘since the time when 
we began to be burdened by ma- 


| terial responsibilities’. When were 


parents ever free from that res- 
ponsibility, I should like to ask. 
Teachers, educationists, do every- 
thing in their power to link the 
influence of the school with that 
of the home in the upbringing of 
the children. The author of the 
article is alone in freeing parents 
from that responsibility. 

“And as far as those poor pa- 
rents ‘burdened with responsibi- 
lity’ are concerned, might I ask 
ifteachers are robots? Have they 
no families, no children, no wor- 
ties or troubles of their own? 

“‘We can demand _ irreproa- 
thable behaviour from the tea- 
ther,” says the author. But what 
sbout himself, or a journalist 
adoctor, an engineer, or a factory 
worker — does he demand a lower 
standard? 

“The second problem raised by 
the writer of the article is the 
philosopical problem of the indi- 
vidual and the mass. And a strange 
Philosophy it is. ‘Mass opinion’ is 
here a foundationless rumour un- 
supported by concrete facts. And 
yet, according to the author, it is 
sometimes the more important. 
Stange reasoning in an epoch 
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when we are combatting bigotry, 
narrow-mindedness, backward- 
ness, prejudice and ignorance — 
and combatting them in the press! 
Yet Bajkowski has chosen to be 
on the side of ‘mass opinion’, and 
has even become its mouthpiece. 
He prefers to be with the crowd 
rather than stand up for the 
truth, based on concrete proofs. 
That is really a matter of taste, 
not one for discussion. 

“And, finally, the third prob- 
lem. Should Elzbieta C. leave 
the town of G.? I think she 
should. Above all, because she 
would find it difficult to go on 
working in such an atmosphere, 
an atmosphere which the writer 
of the article certainly did noth- 
ing to disperse.” 


Danuta Chrzczonowicz 


The fatal burden of literature 


“It is a good thing that the 
editor gave this discussion the 
general heading ‘What a teacher 
may or may not do?’ For here lies 
the heart of the matter — in the 
myths surrounding this figure 
and in the function of the teacher 
in modern society. 

It is not difficult to discover 
when the myth of the Polish 
teacher became established. We 
have Zeromski’s Siltaczka, Joasia 
in his Ludzie Bezdomni, Mrs. 
Smugon in Przepidreczka and 
finally the teacher in Syzyfowe 
Prace. 

“It was these romantic notions 
that were responsible for creat- 
ing this model figure of the Polish 
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teacher in the 19th century. It 
was he who was in overwhelming 
measure responsible for passing 
on the national traditions to the 
coming generations. It was he 
who was the guardian of the na- 
tional consciousness and set an 
example to others. That was ex- 
pected of him. And many teachers 
were like that. That is not to say 
that there were no others, al- 
though there is little mention of 
them in literature. They would 
not have fitted in with the myth. 
“This was the literary myth 
which has been part of the up- 
bringing of both today’s teachers 
and today’s pupils and also of the 
formidable, diabolical small-town 
crowd whose ‘truths’, according to 
Bajkowski, won the day. It was 
not mass opinion, however, that 
carried the day, but rather the 
fanaticism of the national myth. 
I am surprised it is still so strong. 
“Literature is an illness with 
us, and in my view the case of 
Elzbieta C. has demonstrated this 
most blatantly, no matter what 
the charges — founded or un- 
founded — made against her. For 
it should be made quite plain that 
if the charges were justified, every 
human being, even a_ teacher, 
has the right to his own private 
life, whereas little can be said for 
parents who teach their boarding 
school daughters to spy on other 
people. If, on the other hand, the 
charges were unfounded, then it 
becomes all the clearer that lite- 
rary mythology, the brain child 
of teachers of Polish history and 
literature, has altogether clouded 
the minds of G.’s inhabitants.” 


D. H. 





AN ECONOMIC SURVEY 


A study by Janusz G. Zieliriski 
“The Place of the Consumer ip 
a Planned Economy” (Ekonomista, 
No. 4, 1960), contributes to the 
discussion on socialism in the 
light of Anglo-Saxon literature 
Stating that in every economir 
model there exist two types of 
preference — consumers’ and 50- 
cial preference — the author con- 
tinues: 

“The determination of what 
falls within the scope of public 
consumption and the definition 
of its extent... comes within the 
sphere of decisions of the (@ 
(Central Planner). Nevertheless, 
“however broad the scope of the 
CP may be, there always remain 
an extensive sphere of economic 
decisions where no definite social 
preferences are in operation.” By 
this the author means that sphere 
of individual consumption which 
can be regarded as related t 
other ends outlined in the pla 
(e.g. increase of labour producti- 
vity). As soon as the share of con- 
sumption has been fixed, rationa 
economic management consists 
“in the maximization of benefit 
obtainable from the _ resources 
allotted for this purpose, indi 
ectly making possible and easie 
the attainment of other pla 
targets. This is achieved onl 
when the pattern of supply 
(allowing the adjustment to th 
socially-desirable development 
the structure of demand) conform 
to consumers’ preferences as the 
appear in the market... This max 
mization of benefits forms the ect} 
nomic basis for bringing into lint 
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the preferences of planners and 
consumers in all those spheres 
where no distinct social preferen- 
ces exist. In other words it is 
a principle of rational manage- 
ment to meet consumers’ prefer- 
ences wherever there are no val- 
id reasons to do otherwise.” 


Noting that the above harmo- 
ny is not always found in practi- 
ce, Zielifiski attributes this firstly 
to still existing tendencies towards 
“universal” planning, and, second- 
ly, to the fact that the economic 
mechanism at the disposal of the 
CP is insufficiently adapted to the 
meeting of consumer preferences. 
He attacks the view according to 
which the causes of this lack of 
harmony are attributable to the 
planned economy itself. Quoting 
G. Halm (Collectivist Economic 
Planning, 1956, p. 149), to the 
effect that it is impossible to per- 
mit consumer freedom, and, to 
produce according to a plan, the 
author continues: “Halm does not 


’ admit that the realization of con- 


sumer freedom may be one of 
the intentionally-chosen instru- 
ments of the planned economy”. 


After a critical comment on the 
less extreme views of W. Eucken 
(The Foundations of Economics), 
Zieliiski analizes in a polemical 
way the principle of “freedom of 
choice”. Having discussed the 


advantages of “freedom of choice” 


on the basis of an equilibrium 
price, he adds that the realization 
of this principle requires that con- 
sumers’ preferences be properly 
recorded, and that managing bod- 
ies react correctly to this data. 
Proceeding from the views of 
Landauer and Gordon, he distin- 
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guishes between the principle of 
consumer choice, meaning that 
“the consumer chooses between 
all commodities available on the 
market”, and the principle of con- 
sumer sovereignty, according to 
which the consumer “chooses not 
only among the goods already 
produced, but among all the possi- 
bilities of production.” Opposing 
those views which tend to attach 
absolute validity to the principle 
of consumer sovereignty, the 
author defines its limits. “In reali- 
ty only limited consumer so- 
vereignty is feasible. The mana- 
gement of some part of the so- 
cial resources on the basis of 
consumers’ preferences requires: 
1) freedom of choice on the basis 
of equilibrium price, 2) allocation 
of a given part of social resources 
according to the indications of 
these preferences.” 


The author then comments on 
the views of M. Dobb who crit- 
icizes the principle of freedom 
of choice on the grounds that 
firstly, consumers’ choice is distor- 
ted, among other things, by the 
influence of advertising, secondly, 
that the market system can 
adequately register either costs 
or demand, but not both magni- 
tudes at the same time, and, 
thirdly, that in the sphere of new 
products there must be arbitrary 
decisions (that is, not consumers’ 
decisions), and that often the 
choice made by the consumer is 
neither the most rational nor so- 
cially the most desirable. “As 
a result”, says Zielinski, “Dobb 
suspects errors in the scale of eco- 
nomic priorities set up by the free 
market”. 
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From this Zielifski draws the 
following conculsions: Firstly, 
consumer preferences are always 
of relative value, a relativity de- 
termined not only by advertising 
but also by social, religious and 
group customs, fashion, and, a- 
bove all, the price structure and 
the level and structure of real 
earnings. For instance, the fact 
that ham in Poland is four times 
cheaper (in terms of the price of 
a suit of clothes) than in the Uni- 
ted States determines the consu- 
mers’ choices in the two countries. 
“The realization of the principle of 
freedom of choice does not mean, 
therefore, that the consumer 
should be given any defined ‘me- 
nu’ of commodities and services..., 
but that specific ‘rules of the 
game’ should be observed.” These 
rules consist in the establishment 
of a general and specific market 
equilibrium, giving the consumer 
the possibility of freely purcha- 
sing any of the goods offered for 
sale. 

After pointing out that the 
second of Dobb’s criticisms — that 
the market system can only 
adequately register either costs 
or demand — is also incorrect, 
Zielinski notes that Dobb’s analy- 
sis is nevertheless highly valuable 
as it “makes possible a more 
accurate determination of the 
limitations of the system of guid- 
ance by consumer preferences” 
and draws attention to sectors 
“where interference with the 
‘automatic’ functioning of the 
principle of freedom of choice is 
desirable or even indispensable.” 

In conclusion Zielinski writes: 

If we do not expect too much 
from the principle of freedom of 


choice and refrain from regard- 
ing it as a universally valid rule 
ensuring an ideal allocation of 
resources... then we may perceive 
its value as an effective and use 
ful guiding principle for the ma- 
nagement of a part of the social 
resources in the planned econo- 
my... 
“As there are a tremendous 
number of decisions, where the 
only choice open to the CP is to 
follow as exactly as possible con- 
sumers’ preferences, the great im- 
portance of the principle of 
freedom of choice as a mechanism 
for the investigation of these pre- 
ferences will clearly be under- 
stood.” 

Among recent material devot- 
ed to the coming Five-Year Plan 
is an article by Witold Bogusz on 
“Employment and Labour Pro- 
ductivity in the Years 1961—65” 
which appeared in issue No. 8-9 
of the monthly Gospodarka Pla- 
nowa. In brief: 

A decisive factor in the plan 
for employment is the population 
increase which in the coming five 
years is expected to amount to 
2,315,000 persons of whom 940,000 
will enter the labour market. Pri- 
vate enterprise (apart from agri- 
culture) will absorb 20,000 per- 
sons, and jobs are already planned 
for the remaining 920,000. But, 
adds Bogusz “although nation- 
wide balancing of the supply and 
demand for labour is of funda- 
mental importance, this neverthe- 
less does not exhaust the problem. 
What matters is to provide jobs 
in areas where the demand is 
localized, or to allow people to 
settle in areas where jobs are 
available. But it is here that diffi- 
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culties start.” To overcome them, 
work has already begun on the 
compilation of local manpower 
balance-sheets, with special 
emphasis on the problem of 
employment for school-leavers. 

The plan for employment is 
dosely related to a planned 
increase in labour productivity of 
over 38 per cent in industry. Thus, 
“over 80 per cent of the increase 
in production will be the result 
of improved labour productivity, 
with only some 17 per cent of the 
increase attributable to the 
increase in employment.” Stressing 
that it is not intensification of 
effort but the application of new 
techniques and improved organi- 
zation that will be decisive for 
the planned increase in producti- 
vity, the author says: “It should 
be added that even the high 
inrease in labour productivity, 
foreseen in the draft plan, will not 
remove but only reduce the gap 
between labour productivity in 
our country and in the more 
industrialized countries.” 

Bogusz emphasizes that the 
successful implementation of the 
employment plan demands the sol- 
ution of many problems, amongst 
them the growing demand for 
vocational work amongst women, 
tiral-urban migration safeguards 
for the fulfilment of planned in- 
Vestment, and, last but not least, 
Wages policy. The latter is of par- 
ticular importance according to 
Bogusz, because “the present 
Wages system is defective and in 
humerous cases retards the rate 
of increase in labour productivi- 
ly.” After discussing the improve- 
ment of vocational qualifica- 
tions of employees, the author 
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once more touches on the prob- 
lem of wages: 

“The Plan foresees an increase 
of some 22-23 per cent in real 
wages. But real wages do not 
alone determine the standard of 
living. For it should be remem- 
bered that the Plan, while assum- 
ing full employment, favours at 
the same time the growth of real 
wages per head of the population. 
Thus in 1961-65 the number of 
people in occupations other than 
agriculture is expected to in- 
crease by some 11 per cent, and 
employment in the socialized 
section by about 13 per cent. 
These figures alone (if we assume 
a comparable increase in employ- 
ment in the _ non-agricultural 
private sector) show that the main 
burden of non-earning members 
of the family on the bread-winner 
will decrease. The lightening of 
this burden will go even farther 
as the increase in the number of 
old-age pensioners will be more 
rapid than the growth in employ- 
ment, resulting in an increased 
share of pensions in the total in- 
comes of the population. It may 
be assumed, therefore, that in the 
case of a _ successful realization 
of the Plan per capita income 
will grow more rapidly than the 
increase in average wages.” 

The last item included in this 
review is an article by Jerzy 
Turonek, on “Development Pros- 
pects for Chemical Exports” 
(No. 9, 1960 of the monthly Han- 
del Zagraniczny) and deals with 
foreign trade, to which much 
space has recently been devoted 
in the Polish press. 

The author begins by pointing 
out that Poland’s chemical ex- 





ports show greater dynamism 
than those of the capitalist coun- 
tries. Thus, the increase in Pol- 
ish chemical exports in 1959 
(compared with 1955) amounted 
to 85.1 per cent. This growth was 
inferior only to the increase re- 
corded in Denmark (92.3 per 
cent), but exceeded the increases 
attained in the G.F.R. (62.5), the 
United States (33), and other 
western countries. However, says 
Turonek, “even a_ perfunctory 
survey of the situation in our 
chemical exports shows that this 
is clearly unsatisfactory com- 
pared with the rapidly developing 
production of chemicals.” More- 
over, “Poland’s position on the 
international chemical market has 
improved only slightly. Compared 
with west European countries, 
Polish chemical exports are still 
only comparable with those of 
Denmark or Austria, both coun- 
tries producing chemicals in 
relatively small quantities. 
“Equally significant is the 
commodity structure of our chem- 
ical exports... The share of raw 
materials and semi-finished prod- 
ucts fell from 60.9 per cent in 
1958 to 54.5 per cent in 1959. 
This is unquestionably a step in 
the right direction, but only 
a step... Whereas in the principal 
capitalist countries the export of 
chemicals for industrial purposes 
accounts for 25-331/3 per cent of 
their overall chemical exports, in 
Poland the relevant share still 
amounts to as much as 55 per 
cent.” Analysing the situation, the 
author says: “The vigorous devel- 


opment of our chemical industry 
steadily stimulates home demand 
for chemical raw materials and 
semi-products, and this has an 
adverse effect on their export. 
This has led in the last few years 
to a reduction, or even complete 
disappearance from the export 
list, of a number of products, such 
as caustic soda, formaldehyde, 
glycerine, benzol, and other coal 
derivatives. It appears that in the 
next few years the high level of 
domestic consumption will con- 
tinue to retard the development 
of exports.” As we are faced not 
only with the problem of filling 
this gap, but also of substantially 
increasing chemical exports as 
a whole, it is urgent that we 
expand exports of finished chem- 
ical products. Hitherto their share 
in our chemical exports was in- 
significant, amounting in 1959 to 
16 per cent (8 mln dollars) in the 
case of dyestuffs, paints and 
varnishes, 4.4 per cent (2.2 min 
dollars) in the case of phar- 
maceuticals, and 0.4 per cent 
(0.2 mln dollars) in the case of 
cosmetics. The author concludes: 
“Taking .into account the re 
ceptiveness of markets (not only 
capitalist ones), and in view of 
the hitherto modest size of our 
exports of these products we 
can, without any risk, try 
multiply our export of phar- 
maceuticals, cosmetics, paints and 


varnishes, and also to increase 
substantially the export di 
dyestuffs.” 

S. A. 
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= In the first nine months of 1960 a fairly high rate of increase in 


ally industrial production was achieved (10.4 per cent compared with the 
corresponding period of 1959). The plan for these nine months has 


= been overfulfilled by 2.4 per cent, the highest increases in output 
we being in the following branches: chemical industry (19.6 per cent), 


Pein heavy industry (14.9 per cent), building materials industry (12.1 per 
cent), forestry and timber industry (8.6 per cent), mining and power 
industry (8.6 per cent). 
1 the Compared with 1959, a considerable acceleration of the rate of 
and growth of production has occurred in the consumer goods industry. 
min | The increase achieved by enterprises under the Ministry of Food 
shar- Industry and Purchases amounted to 9.5 per cent, the corresponding 
‘cent | index for nationalized small-scale industry being 9.4 per cent, work 
xe of } co-operatives — 9.3 per cent, and light industry — 5.6 per cent. 
udes: This greater output has been produced in spite of reduced employ- 
re | ment. In eight months, labour productivity in industrial enterprises 
only } went up by 11.3 per cent, whereas idle time decreased by 13 per 


w off cent, overtime — by 26 per cent, and unjustified absenteeism — 
-our— by 44 per cent. 
we However, insufficient efforts were made to reduce production 


y to{ costs, particularly the cost of materials. In many industrial branches 
ghar- | these costs have been showing an upward trend. 
; and The investments plan is being executed with some delay. In the 
reas — first eight months only 48.8 per cent of the annual plan of expendi- 

off ture on building and assembly work had been realized. 

On the other hand, the wages fund for the eight months exceeded 
by 2.2 per cent that for the preceding year. 

Foreign trade turnover went up by 10.2 per cent of which in- 
crease in trade with the socialist countries accounted for 8.8 per 
cent (with a greater increase in exports than in imports) and trade 
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with the capitalist countries, 12.5 per cent (with a greater increase 
in imports than in exports). 

In spite of adverse weather conditions, overall agricultural pro- 
duction surpassed that of 1959. According to preliminary calcula- 
tions the crop is 4.6 per cent greater than in 1959 and 1 per cent 
above the planned figure. The value of vegetable production will 
probably be greater by 6 per cent, and that of animal production — 
by 2.7 per cent. 

In the budget for 1960 state revenue amounts to 195,900 million 
zlotys and expenditure to 194,700 million zlotys. These sums will 
have to be revised as a result of the readjustment of consumer-goods 
prices carried out on July 1, 1960. 

Data for the eight months show on the whole that implementa- 
tion of the budget was proceeding satisfactorily. In the 8 month 
period overall budget revenue amounted to 62.6 per cent of the 
final total, and the corresponding share of overall expenditure to 
59.8 per cent. If things continue in this way for the rest of the year 
the planned surplus may even be exceeded. 

The basic source of state revenue in this country is the socialized 
sector of the economy. Increases in labour productivity and the 
overfulfilment of production targets in this sector will provide the 
means to meet budget demands. The successful progress of accumu- 
lation deserves to be stressed all the more, since in 1960 some changes 
have been introduced which might have had an adverse effect 
on this accumulation. Among these changes should be mentioned the 
price reduction of certain products of light and heavy industries. 
Unfortunately certain inefficiences in material supply may vitiate 
at least a part of the accumulation increases attributable to pro- 
duction growth. 

There has been a considerable improvement in the efficiency of 
state farms, which in the 1959/60 business year increased their re- 
sults by over 4,000 million zlotys compared with 1956. It is now 
expected that in 1960/61 the state farms taken together will no longer 
show any deficit (in 1959/60 this still amounted to some 200 million 
zlotys). Budget revenue from turnover tax on industrial enterprises 
(amounting to 64,200 million zlotys) will be forthcoming. It is also 
expected that the sums contributed to the budget out of enterprises’ 
profits will exceed the planned value. 

Less satisfactory progress in accumulation, from the point of view 
of the budget, is noted in foreign trade. Revenue from this source is 
below the budgeted amount, and expenditure exceeds the originally 
planned level. This is because overfulfilment of the export plan 
necessitated larger budget subsidies (to cover so-called negative budget 
differences) in the case of some exports. Besides, the budget revenue 
from, and expenditure on, foreign trade is influenced by world mar- 
ket prices which continue to be unfavourable to Polish trade. For 
the rate of fall in the prices at which our exports can be sold on 
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foreign markets exceeds the rate of fall in the prices of raw ma- 
terials and other goods imported by Poland. 

State revenue from the non-socialized sector of the economy did 
not reach the planned value in 1960. Revenue from this source is 
set in this year’s budget at 9,600 million zlotys, but only 51 per cent 
of this sum had actually been realized in the first eight months. 
Neither will the budget revenue from the rural population be fully 
realized, the anticipated deficit being estimated at some 500 million zlo- 
tys. On the other hand, it should be emphasized that the payment 
of land tax by the rural population is proceeding very well this 
year. In the first three quarters the treasury collected 70.6 per cent 
of the budgeted revenue from this source. 


Among the items of expenditure appearing in the 1960 budget 
a sum of 42,500 million zlotys (including corrections resulting from 
the introduction of new supply prices) was to be used for investment. 

Agricultural expenditure appeared in the budget as a total of 
3,800 million zlotys (this does not include investment subsidies and 
sums transferred from the budget to the Agricultural Development 
Fund for the use of peasant farming circles). Expenditure on agri- 
culture has been increased in the course of the year as a result of 
the need to provide assistance to farmers who sustained losses in 
the floods. 

The budget appropriated a sum of 30,100 million zlotys for expen- 
diture on social and cultural purposes. Apart from this, the local 
councils have released credits amounting to some 1,000 million 
zlotys for social and cultural services. They have also opened addition- 
al credits for road maintenance, public amenities, etc. 

A vast allocation, totalling some 6,000 million zlotys, was provided 
for public services in the 1960 budget. In the course of the year this 
sum has been increased by the addition of a further 500 million zlo- 
tys. Expenditure on house repairs accounts for 40 per cent of total 
outlays on public services. 

The general picture is of a satisfactory budgetary year. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Socialist countries Czechoslovakia and the German 
Democratic Republic and some 

During the last quarter of 1960 carried on in Moscow with senior 
several talks were held on foreign Soviet foreign trade officials all 
trade agreements for the coming eq to the signing of trade 
year. agreements for a mutual goods 
Negotiations in Warsaw with and payments exchange for 1961. 
official trade delegations from This is particularly important as 
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1961 is the first year of five-year 
trade agreements signed between 
Poland and other socialist coun- 
tries. The latest talks were mainly 
concerned with settling the details 
of the exchange, which was fixed 
in outline in the long-term 
agreement. 1961 will see a signif- 
icant increase in Poland’s for- 
eign-trade turnover. 

Trade with the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic constitutes over 
12 per cent of Poland’s total 
foreign trade turnover, and is sec- 
ond only to that with U.S.S.R. The 
outlook for future trade with the 
G.D.R., within the framework of 
the Committee for Economic and 


Scientific Cooperation, looks de- . 


cidedly promising, and the long- 
term agreement, signed in Leipzig 
on 29 February, 1960, is certain to 
be supplemented by a protocol for 
1961. 


India 


A protocol to the three-year 
Polish-Indian trade and payments 
agreement was recently signed in 
Warsaw. The protocol provides 
for a 20 per cent increase in trade 
and settles the main items to be 
exchanged, which will include 
complete industrial establishments, 
mining and other capital equip- 
ment, rails, sets of wheels, chem- 
icals and paper. Poland’s chief 
imports from India will be oil 
cake, iron and manganese ores, 
mica, vegetable fibres, agricultur- 
al products, foodstuffs and 
hides. 

India is now one of Poland’s 
most important trading partners, 
particularly since the clearing 
system of payments was introduc- 





ed in 1959. This resulted in an 
immediate expansion of turnover 
from 34.7 mln. zlotys (1 zl = 0.25 
dollar) in 1958 to 48.6 mln. zlotys 
last year. The greatest increase 
was in the export of Polish in- 
dustrial equipment to India, which 
last year was about 45 per cent 


. of the total export and is expected 


to rise to over 50 per cent this 
year. Poland is also importing 
a growing volume of finished 
articles from India, apart from 
raw materials and semi-products, 
including some machinery for 
light industry. 


Iceland 


The trade talks held in War- 
saw in October between repre- 
sentatives of Poland and Iceland 
led to the signing of a new 
payments agreement and of a pro- 
tocol to the agreement of 1949. 


The protocol fixes the ex- 
change of goods between the two 
countries from 1 October, 1960 to 
the end of November, 1961. Po- 
land’s export to Iceland will inclu- 
de coal, textiles, sugar, agricultu- 
ral products and foodstuffs, tim- 
ber and wooden goods, mineral 
goods, chemicals and metal goods, 
and her imports: salted and 
frozen herrings, fish glue, cod 
liver oil, industrial oil, cow hides. 


Austria 


A protocol on increased trade 
was also signed by Poland and 
Austria at a meeting of trade 
missions in Warsaw in October. 
The two countries signed a three 
year trade agreement last year. 
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NOTES 
ine f U.S.S.R. 
Pipeline from ‘° 


According to an agreement 
concluded in Moscow the U.S.S.R. 
will supply Poland with addition- 
al quantities of natural gas from 
deposits in the Western Ukraine, 
starting from 1965. 

The gas will be delivered to 
the Polish border in the vicinity 
of Przemysl, by means of a spe- 
cial pipeline. In the years follow- 
ing 1965, annual deliveries of gas 
will reach one billion cubic 
metres. According to the agree- 
ment, Poland will furnish the 
US.S.R. with a certain amount 
of piping necessary for lay- 
ing the pipeline up to the 
Polish border, and the U.S.S.R. 
will offer technical assistance in 
building the pipeline in Poland. 

This will be the most impor- 
tant agreement concerning raw 
material deliveries from the 
US.S.R. to Poland, after the one 
concluded on the delivery of 
crude oil for the refinery in 
Plock. 

This agreement with the 
USS.R. is of particular impor- 
tance to Poland’s national econo- 
my. One of the major aims of 
the economy is an accelerated 
growth in agricultural production, 
Making it possible to eliminate 
grain imports. The chemical in- 
dustry, by considerably increasing 
deliveries of artificial fertilizers, 
can play a big part in this effort. 
To this end, a factory producing 
nitrogenous fertilizers is to be 
built, its output to exceed total 
present day production in Poland. 








This factory will utilise the new 
supply of natural gas from the 
U.S.S.R., since the quantity of gas 
available from local sources is 
not sufficient to satisfy the re- 
quirements of the chemical in- 
dustry. 

Gas from the U.S.S.R. will go 
to produce about half a million 
tons of nitrogenous fertilizer p.a., 
compared with the present Polish 
production of about 250 thousand 
tons. In addition this factory will 
produce acetylene from natural 
gas, which, in turn, will go to the 
production of about 80 thousand 
tons of vinyl polychloride, and 
about 15 thousand tons of inter- 
mediate products for the manu- 
facture of synthetic fibres. This 
cheap Soviet gas will considerably 
reduce the production costs of 
the new factory, and in addition 
lead to a great saving of invest- 
ment. Substitution of gas for coal 
will simplify plant design and ob- 
viate the necessity for new lime- 
stone deposits, normally required 
in the production of carbide for 
acetylene production. 


Swedish and Italian 
wheat in Poland 


The productivity of “Italian 
wheat” in its native land and in 
Jugoslavia, where it is widely 
cultivated, has rapidly become 
a legend: fifty or even sixty 
quintals to the hectare achieved 
not on experimental farms but in 
large scale production. Compared 
to the Polish average crop, which 
this year was 16.2 q/ha — this is 
an extraordinary result. 
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The secret of success lies 
chiefly in using the high yielding 
varieties, called by the experts 
“intensive-wheat”. The Italians 
have developed several dozens of 
these varieties and in Jugoslavia, 
in similar climatic conditions, 
many of them give excellent 
crops. Polish scientists are now 
developing wheat crops of this 
type under local conditions. 


It was sown for the first time 
in Polish fields in 1960. 180 q. of 
seeds imported from Jugoslavia 
were used in production tests on 
State-Owned Agricultural Farms 
and for research work in the 
Experimental Grain Stations. 
What results have been achieved? 


Of five varieties: the San Pa- 
store, Produttore, Fortunato, Fu- 
no and Autonomia, two (Funo 
& Fortunato) proved to be the 
least  cold-resistant, suffering 
badly from frost. 

However, the best variety, San 
Pastore, yielded a record average 
crop of 52 q/ha, over 8 ha. The 
Autonomia variety yielded 19 
q/ha (Farm Lisewo), Produttore — 
18.5 q/ha. 


These results encourage fur- 
ther research, especially since 
this was merely a beginning and 
the climate this year was not. too 
favourable for southern plants. 


The first results show that 
most important is the careful 
choice of local conditions (the 
most suitable areas for cultiva- 
tion being the Opole and Wroclaw 
Voivodships) and expert cultiva- 
tion. These varieties are very de- 
manding — they grow only in 
suitable soils and when well 
supplied with mineral fertilizers. 








On the basis of this year’s 
experience the Agricultural De 
partment is to continue tests in 
following years. In 1961, 2,600 ha. 
and not 42 will be sown with the 
three varieties best acclimatized } 
in our conditions. f 

























At the same time our research 
stations are experimenting with 
Swedish wheat of the intensive 
type of 5 varieties: the Odi, 
Svale, Scandia III, Eroica II ag 
Panco; two, the Odin and S 
were selected for production 
which have been undertaken ¢ 
year. Both of them yielded erg 
of over 46 q/ha. 





This year was the third of 
search, and our results to & 
enable us to pass on to expe 
ments on a larger scale wi 
a planned area under cultivatif 
of 5,800 ha. 


Before these new varieties 
introduced into mass producti 
at least three years’ will © 
needed to determine how | 
wheat stands up to the Pao 
climate, and to what extent 
various varieties will presé 
their high crop qualities 
conditions very different to 
in their native lands. An 
larger research programme 
been projected by the Ad 
stration to make possible 
final decision as to the suitabiliff 
of Italian and Swedish wheal™ 
for mass planting in Polish com 
ditions. 
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Proposals in FAO 


The European Conference 0 
the Food and Agricultural Orgat- 
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tion was recently held in 


> pme. 


One of the most important 
ibjects for discussion was that 
European help for economically 
tkward countries. The Polish 
Welegation suggested that this 


ia would be more successful, and 
ain in effect, by a closer coopera- 
‘tion with the Economic Commis- 


sion for Europe and that it would 
be desirable to discuss the matter 
at a combined session of the 
Commission and FAO. The sug- 


Wi gestion was accepted and a re- 


commendation made that the 
Director-General of FAO should 
“propose to the Commission a com- 


omm bined meeting to consider help 


pr the backward countries. 


The forms and methods of 


KO’s work in Europe were also 
fidely discussed in Rome. The 
‘lish delegation pointed out the 
eed for increased research on 
w forms of agricultural co- 
Operatives and the extension of 
ientific work to embrace the use 

isotopes in agriculture and the 

t against virus plant diseases 
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Sea-fishing association 

In Guinea representatives of 
the Polish Ministry of Fishing 
and of the Foreign Ministry have 
signed a preparatory agreement 
on the setting up of a Polish- 
Guinea Sea-Fishing Association. 

The coast of Guinea is sur- 
rounded by the African shelf, one 
of the richest but least-exploited 
fishing grounds in the _ world. 
According to the agreement Po- 
land will provide the fishing fleet 
and Guinea the land bases. The 
Association’s work will start on 
March 1, 1961, but four Polish 
cutters are first to carry out test 
fishing in the Guinea waters. The 
vessels sent to Guinea will include 
cutters and lug-trawlers. The per- 
sonnel sent to Guinea will consist 
solely of officers and highly- 
qualified experts. Future officers 
and experts are to be sent from 
Guinea to be trained in Poland. 

This cooperation provides 
Guinea with a comparatively 
cheap supply of fish while Po- 
land, apart from gaining foreign 
currency, will also possess a base 
for the fishing which she intends 
to organize in the Mid-Atlantic. 





om 





and 





ATTENDANCE AT WAWEL 
CASTLE 


Last year’s attendance 
figures at the historical 
Wawel Castle in Cracow 
beat all previous records. 
The royal chambers, the 
treasury, the royal tombs 
and the _ exhibitions of 
oriental tents and Japanese 
porcelain housed in the 


Castle, were seen by over 
700,000 Polish visitors and 
some 40,000 foreign tourists, 
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SOCIOLOGY AND EVERYDAY 
LIFE: THE TOWN AND ITS PEOPLE 


An interview with Dr. Boleslaw Malisz, 
Chief Town Planner at the Committee for 
Building, Town Planning and Architecture. 


What aspects of sociology interest the 
town planner? 

In particular those problems, by no means 
few in number, dealing with basic social 
aspects of town life, e.g. the sociology of work 
and leisure, and of the home. Sociological 
research should be concerned not only with 
the present but with the future also, forecast- 
ing changes in social structure which the 
town planner could take into account in his 
work. 

Can Polish sociology solve the cruciil 
problems facing town planners today? 

In the long run, I believe it can. But this 
requires a further development of research 
techniques. While the sociological survey is 
in a primitive state, we must act carefully. 
Our sociologists mainly employ questionaires, 
and the snag with this technique is tha 
while you may question present residents, 
future residents cannot voice their opinions. 

Is there no way whatever for town plat 
ners to predict future changes in urban of 
ganisms? 

There is. Town planning in the Wes: 
especially in America, has drawn on the rf 
cent developments in “social ecology”, i.e. the 
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science of mutual interaction between man 
and his environment. According to the Amer- 
ican ecologists, the various ecological units, 
whether individuals or social groups, such 
as the family, industrial establishment, or 
social institution, are influenced by similar 
incentives. Above all by economic incentives, 
social considerations and the control exerted 
by the community taking a back seat. In Po- 
land the driving force of development is the 
economic plan. Experience gained by us so far 
indicates that this force is deflected by in- 
dividual or group interests of an economic 
character. To discover the pattern of human 
behaviour under objective external conditions 
and to make this correspond with the re- 
quirements of our system is an important 
future task for social ecology under 
socialism. 

What are the chances in Poland of putting 
into practice the results of sociological sur- 
veys? 

I believe we have a better chance than 
the west. Over there, scientists’ opinions 
arouse interest only as long as they promise 
returns to private enterprise. Admittedly, in 
some of these countries town planning is 
accompanied by some public control (e.g. 
state and municipal interference), but the 
limits of this control continue to be defined 
by the financial interests of the capitalist. In 
Poland, public interest and private welfare 
exist side by side as a result of the political 
system. Yet the implementation of socialist 
principles in the sphere of urban develop- 
ment, and the provision of good living con- 
ditions is still very difficult as a result of eco- 
nomic conditions in Poland. Moreover in 
some cases the authorities have not yet ac- 
cepted the importance of factors outside the 
Process of production, and the postulates of 
the sociologist. 

So now the sociologist must be put to 
work... 

Yes, but that’s not so simple. What should 
we ask about? What conditions do people 
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THEATRICAL NEWS 


Polish theatre-goers will 
see a number of interest- 
ing plays during the 1960- 
1961 season. New plays by 
Polish authors include Leon 
Kruczkowski’s Death of 
the Governor (at the Polski 
Theatre in Warsaw); Jerzy 
Broszkiewicz’s All-Saints’ 
Bar (at the Nowa Huta 
Theatre) and the same 
author’s The Fool and 
Others; Stawomir Mrozek’s 
The Turkey, Kazimierz Ba- 
nas’s The Tramps, Tadeusz 
Holuj’s The Hermit, three 
Plays by Jerzy Lutowski — 
Tarabumba, The Wave and 
Martin’s Two Deaths, and 
two first plays Ireneusz 
Iredyhtski’s An Essay in 
Martyrdom and Rogowski’s 
Man Dies Young. Plays by 
foreign authors include Ar- 
mand Salacrou’s Boulevard 
Darand (World Premiére 
at the Polski Theatre in 
Warsaw), Sartre’s The Pri- 
soners of Altona, Diirren- 
matt’s And the Angel Came 
to Babylon, Anouilh’s Bec- 
ket, Frisch’s Don Juan and 
Geometry, three plays by 
Eugene O’Neill, and plays 
by Arthur Miller, William 
Gibson, Roger Vailland and 
Giraudoux. 


FESTIVAL OF FESTIVALS 


In 1961, Warsaw will see 
a Festival of Theatrical 
Festivals, with the best 
performances selected by 
the juries of regional fe- 
stivals throughout the 
country. This will enable 
the Warsaw public to see 
a number of theatrical 
companies from the pro- 
vinces, who rarely perform 
in the capital. 










art and science 








MUSICAL INSPIRATION 


After seeing the Wit 
Stwosz Altar in St Mary’s 
church in Cracow, Kurt 
Rapf, an eminent Austrian 
conductor, composed a 
Symphony for Organs. The 
Symphony has been given 
its first performance on 
Viennese television. 


ART TREASURES RETURN 


Polish art treasures 
which until recently have 
been in deposit in Canada 
will shortly return to the 
museum in the Wawel 
royal castle in Cracow. 
Among them is the fa- 
mous sixteenth-century 
collection of tapestries of 
King Sigismund II Au- 
gustus (1520-1572). 


need to work efficiently? How do they like 
to live and relax? These are a few of the 
initial problems. It would be interesting to 
learn, how far material aspects of life condi- 
tion the rise in cultural standards. The pro- 
blem lies mainly in the difficulty of translat. | 
ing all this into the language of sociological | 
techniques, and then of transferring the re. | 
sults into concrete solutions. 


Sociological research is known to be 
a dangerous thing. The moment a team en- 
gages in some specific task it is threatened 
by routine and narrow-mindedness. 

Yes, indeed. Research to order, into a nar- 
row field, without wider contacts, may lose 
sight of its eventual objectives. When visit- 
ing Poland recently, the French sociologist 
Chaumbert de Leuve was telling us how he 
had formed two sections in his research 
centre, one for general sociological research, 
the other specializing in the application of 
sociology to concrete practical purposes. The 
latter thrived and, with the gradual exten- 
sion of its work, came to swallow up the 
former. So he had to orientate the whole 
centre around general research, transporting 
the results to separate design units. This 
should serve as a warning for us, I think. 
The sociological survey of individual cities 
should be conducted by units at the town | 
planning institutes, acting in conjunction with 
the general work of university chairs of so- 
ciology and the institutes of the Polish Ace | 
demy of Sciences. 


What problems have already been sut- 
veyed by sociologists for the use of town | 
planners? 


Only a beginning has been made. The | 
work done so far was reviewed at the recent 
sociological seminar at Kazimierz. Pilot sur- 
veys have covered six large new investment | 
projects: Zambréw, Inowroclaw, the Rybnik | 
coal region, the sulphur basin of Tarnobrzeg, 
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and the brown-coal basin of Turoszéw. They | 
dealt with changes in the conditions of life | 
and social attitudes under the impact of large 
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industrial construction. Further ecological 
research has been carried out in Lublin, To- 
run, Bydgoszcz, and Lédz. It attempted to 
investigate the relation between town lay- 
out and the distribution of social amenities 
in Polish conditions. The Institute of Housing 
has also been conducting research into the 
sociology of housing for some time already. 

Has a survey programme been worked 
out for the town planning centres which are 
expected to design living space for six mil- 
lion new inhabitants by 1975? 

Not as yet. However, awareness among 
town planners of the worth and even indis- 
pensibility of sociological surveys is con- 
stantly increasing. This development found 
expression in the recommendations of the 
Committee for Building, Town Planning and 
Architecture to all twenty-two local town 
planning centres to establish units for re- 
search into town sociology. 


Any general programme will be worked 
out by the recently established Committee 
of Contemporary Culture of the Polish Aca- 
demy of Sciences. 


The conversation was recorded 
by Hanna Krall 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


The publication of a four-volume History 
of Philosophy entitled: Philosophy in the 
Mid-Century, calls to mind the Interna- 
tional Institute of Philosophy. How did it 
start? Its unforgettable founder was Ake 
Petzéll, a professor at the university in the 
Swedish town of Lund. In 1930, on looking 
through the newly-published Bibliographical 
Preface to Studies on the Work of John 
Locke, by Christophersen, Professor Petzall 
discovered that is contained independent 
work very similar to that of his own re- 
cently-published study on Locke. From this 
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CHOPIN’S ILLNESS 

“Contrary to some opin- 
ions,” writes Prof. Boles- 
law Skarzyfski in the 
popular scientific monthly 
Problemy, “Chopin was not 
a sickly person from his 
childhood.” 

The question of Cho- 
pin’s illness is of great im- 
portance for the under- 
standing of his art, and for 
this reason doctors conti- 
nue to examine it. It ap- 
pears from Prof. Skarzyn- 
ski’s article that there are 
already several papers by 
physicians on this subject. 
The views of their authors 
differ widely. 

Prof. Skarzynski main- 
tains that Chopin contract- 
ed tuberculosis at the age 
of 18 at the bedside of his 
dying sister. But his organ- 
ism withstood the first 
onslaught of the disease. It 
was only in 1837 that the 
grippe he then had started 
the disastrous progress of 
the tuberculosis which was 
eventually to put an end 
to his life. 

Chopin’s health suffered 
a particularly dangerous 
set-back during his stay in 
Majorca in 1838, and took a 
definite turn for the worse 
in England in 1848. 

“His illness,” says prof. 
Skarzyhski, “in as much as 
it was instrumental in in- 
fluencing the composer’s 
psyche, could be said to 
have made its impact only 
during the last 10-12 years 
of his life. Up till 1837 Cho- 
pin was not a robust but 
a fundamentally healthy 
man... His weak organism 
showed great resistance to 
the disease which had been 
ravaging him for years; 
this is the more remark- 
able since in those days, 
it is important to remem- 
ber, medicine was practi- 
cally powerless with regard 
to tuberculosis.” 
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HITLER'S HEADQUARTERS 
IN KSIAZ 


Teams of salvage wor- 
kers from Watbrzych, aided 
by sappers, have examined 
the underground construc- 
tion site in the castle of 
Ksiaz. In the period im- 
mediately preceding the 
end of the last war the 
castle was being prepared 
for Hitler’s headquarters. 
A vast network of under- 
ground roads and vaults in 
the rock on which the 
castle stands was construc- 
ted by hundreds of con- 
centration camp inmates, 
who lost their lives in the 
process. 

Because of the danger 
of mines this. gigantic 
maize has been closed up 
to now. The survey con- 
ducted by miners and 
sappers revealed the exis- 
tence of four levels of 
concrete galleries, some of 
them sufficiently wide to 
enable motor transport. 

Plans are now being 
made to convert the castle 
with its 600 rooms into a 
hotel for tourists and a 
sanatorium for children. 


VERCELLI FESTIVAL 


At the international fes- 
tival of music and dance 
at Vercelli in Italy Polish 
entrants scored a notable 
success. In the song section 
the second prize (the first 
was not awarded) went to 
Krystyna Szostak-Radkowa; 
in solo dancing the sec- 
ond prize (here again the 
first was not awarded) was 
received by Alicja Boniusz- 
ko; Ruta Syldorf and Bro- 
nistaw Kropidtowski_ re- 
ceived a diploma of honour 
in the duet category, and 
in the piano category the 
joint second prize was 


shared by Jerzy Gajdek 
and Bruno Pompili of 
Italy. 





realization there grew the idea for an asso. 
ciation which would provide for an exchang: } 
of information between historians of Philo- | 
sophy. This was to prevent the frequent 
overlapping of effort when two philosophers | 
engaged in work on the same subject. Petziil] 
succeeded in gathering a small group of 
scholars eager to found such an association, 
During the Ninth International Congress of | 
Philosophy in 1938 these pioneers succeeded | 
in establishing the Institute for Philosophi- 
cal Collaboration, as the association was first 
called, with its headquarters in Paris. 


The war hindered contact between men- 
bers of the new Institute, but soon after the | 
cessation of hostilities the Institute resumed 
and expanded its activities. Since. 1952 it has 
gone by the name of the International Insti- 
tute of Philosophy and its present statute, 
adapted in 1959, is aimed at strengthening 
collaboration between philosophers of all 
countries by facilitating the exchange of 
every kind of information, organization of 
discussions and publishing activity. The chief 
authority is constituted by the General 
Meeting of ordinary members who never 
exceed 100 in number. New members and the 
Committee are elected at general meetings. 
The elections are secret. The president holds | 
office for 3 years and cannot be reelected. 
The same applies to other members of the 
committee. The Institute has accepted certail 
principles of international significance. | 
has two official languages, English ané 
French, with equal status. In accepting gen- 
eral members from any country where 
philosophy is studied at a certain level 0 
scholarship, the Institute also guards againsi 
a preponderance of members from intellectv- 
ally more advanced countries, limiting the 
maximum number of representatives from 
any one country to 7. France and Gre# 
Britain each have seven members and Po 
land has four. At the moment there are §1| 
general members of whom 9 are from the 
socialist countries (China, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, U.S.S.R.). 
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The annual meetings of the Institute, to 
which philosophers who are not members 
but who specialize in the topics chosen for 
discussion are also invited, take place in 


-different countries. So far meetings have been 


held in Sweden, France, Greece, India, Po- 
land and Switzerland. Other philosophers 
from the host country are also invited to 
the meetings. In 1957 a session was held in 
Warsaw — vide Zeszyty Problemowe Nauki 
Polskiej, XV, (Notebooks of Polish Learning) 
Wroclaw—Warszawa, Ossolineum, PAN 
1959 — on the interrelationship of thought 
and action. This year the annual meeting 
was held in the small Swiss town of Ober- 
hofen and the topic was the limits and cri- 
teria of knowledge. Next year the members 
are to meet at Santa Barbara in California 
where they will discuss the concept and 
limits of toleration. 

The publishing activities of the Institute, 
under the editorship of M. Gilbert Varet, are 
imposing. A comprehensive bibliographical 
index is kept up-to-date, making, inciden- 
tally, the fullest use of Polish literature. Nev- 
ertheless the greatest achievement of the 
Institute so far is the four-volume edition 
mentioned previoulsy, generally known as 
the “Chronicles”. This is a collective work 
published under the editorship of Professor 
Raymond Klibansky of Canada. These chro- 
nicles are an example of the collaboration of 
a true confederation of colleagues of differ- 
ing convictions from all part of the 
world — a symbol of true, honest and active 
coexistence. 

Tadeusz Kotarbinski 


AROUND EXHIBITIONS 


The Louvre deposit at the Warsaw Na- 
tional Museum, comprising several dozen 
Greek and Roman sculptures, has somehow 
overshadowed all other recent art exhibitions. 
This does not of course mean that nothing 
else is on in Warsaw. Exhibitions of paintings 
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YOUNG EMIGRE WRITERS 


Kontynenty — Nowy 
Merkuriusz, a _ periodical 
appearing in London, pub- 
lished by a_ group of 
young emigré writers, has 
recently carried a discus- 
sion concerning writing in 
the Polish language. The 
main subject under con- 
sideration owas whether 
young writers in exile, 
having no direct contact 
with their country and 
their nation, can become 
Polish writers; whether 
they can make a creative 
contribution to Polish let- 
ters, or whether’ they 
should start writing in a 
foreign language. Below 
are some of the more in- 
teresting contributions: 


“The fact that we live 
away from our country, 
where our language has its 
own rich and original dev- 
elopment, blunts our sen- 
sibility.” 


“We write in emigration, 
separated from the cultural 
framework of reference 
which exists in Poland and 
have no means of control- 
ling the response to what 
we write, for in many cases 
what we write goes 
straight into a drawer.”’ 


“In the course of time, 
however, as we began to 
consider this problem more 
closely and to ask ourselves 
what kind of response 
eur writing can or should 
have, we were bound to 
come to the sad conclusion 
that in fact we were ad- 
dressing a void.” 


“We have no contacts 
with critics, we derive 
absolutely no material 
advantage from writing; in 
short — we have no in- 
centives to work, a pri- 


mary condition of creative 
activity.” 
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“Our situation has chang- 
ed considerably during 
the last few years. Today 
we have access to our 
country, although this is 
still somewhat sporadic, 
but at any rate it augurs 
well for the future; we 
have had contacts, a few 
things have appeared in 
print, there has been some 
sort of response to our 
work, and that can be 
called a form of control.” 


UNKEMPT THOUGHTS 


I see people as naked 
but I rarely give this away, 
as they may demand that 
I should clothe them. 


Practice mnemotech- 
nics. It may help you at 
times to remember that 
you are alive. 


It is enough to indulge 
in an illusion to feel imme- 
diate and real consequen- 
ces. 


Stanistaw Jerzy Lec 


“JAZZ JAMBOREE 60” 


The third annual review 
of the best Polish jazz 
bands and soloists, “Jazz 
Jamboree 60’’, was recently 
concluded in Warsaw. For- 
eign participants included 
two Swedish, one Finnish 
and one Dutch band. Stan 
Getz of the U.S.A., one 


of the best tenor saxo- 
phones in the world, was 
the outstanding soloist. 














Henryk Stazewski Composition 


Wiestaw Rolke 


photo: 


by Stanislawa and Wlodzimierz Panas, Zenon 
Kononowicz, Jézef Wilkon, Henryk Stazew- 
ski, and also of modern French architecture 
all deserve comment. 

A comparison between Polish and French 
architecture shows that the gap between 
them is not nearly as striking as it was a few 
years ago. The French architectural designs 
displayed at the exhibition in the Narodowy 
Theatre might easily be taken as typical for 
the present state of Polish architecture. 
France is still ahead of Poland in the number 
of projects actually built, and, of course, in 
the mechanization of building processes. In the 
event this exhibition helped to confirm the 
view, already accepted by Polish architects, 
that walls need not cut off the inhabitants 
of a building from air and light. 

There was a certain affinity between the 
display of French architecture and the ex- 
hibition of Henryk Stazewski’s paintings at 
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the “Krzywe Kolo” gallery. This fine pain- 
ter, one of the pioneers of modern art in 
Poland, is still pursuing his remarkable, con- 
sistent search for ideal beauty in more or 
less geometric shapes arranged in lines or 
scattered over the canvas. If we reject the 
hitherto accepted function and raison d’étre 
of each painting, we might arrive at similar 
arrangements, which, freed from the spatial 
limitations of the substratum, become dec- 
orative elements of architectural design. 
This is not a matter of the distant future; in 
the work of some contemporary architects — 
Polish and French alike — one may already 
see a subconscious affinity with the same 
concept of art which has served Stazewski 
as a starting point. An art devoid of emotio- 
nal factors, springing from architectural and 
spatial proportions rather than emotional 
experience. But it has the power to impose 
its own vision on the spectator. 

The transition from Stazewski’s exhibi- 
tion to that of Jézef Wilkon (shown at the 
gallery of the Union of Polish Artists) is 
a drastic one, owing to the intrinsic differ- 


Henryk Stazewski Composition 


photo: Wiestaw Rolke 
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SOURCES OF ART 


“The philosophic theory 
of abstract art originated 
a very long time ago. It 
finds its beginnings in 
Greece, though the Greek 
art is the least abstract of 
all the arts known in his- 
tory. We find the begin- 
nings of the theory among 
the Pythagoreans, who 
were convinced that art is 
based on numerals and 
measures, and that for this 
reason it is a reflection of 
the cosmos. Both concepts 
were taken up by Plato 
and@ expressed in more de- 
finite form. 


“Among the great diver- 
sity which is the history 
of philosophy two trends 
are broadly discernible. 
One, of empiricism and 
materialism, at the begin- 
ning of which stand the 
Sophists and Democritus, 
who did not, and could not 
be expected to, favour ab- 
stract forms and metaphys- 
ical speculations. The other 
that did favour them deriv- 
ed from the Pythagoreans 
an@ Plato and embraced 
metaphysical thinkers. This 
line of development led 
from the _ spiritualists of 
late antiquity, through 
Neo-platonists, Byzantine 
theologians, St. Augustine 
and medieval Augustinians, 
seventeenth-century Plato- 
nists to the theorists of 
Neo-classicism and Roman- 
ticism. Some of these thin- 
kers laid more emphasis 
on abstract forms of art, 
others on its metaphysical 
content. In modern times 
the second trend _ has 
yielded to empirical, realis- 
tic tendencies. Its intellec- 


tual heritage, however, 
again became apparent 
among twentieth-century 


artists — who drew upon 
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it withtout being aware of 
its ancient genealogy. 


Wladyslaw Tatarkiewicz 
Aesthetics 


JEAN COCTEAU ABOUT 
POLAND 


“I have been a friend 
of Poland for some time. 
I remember several years 
ago Paul Eluard took me 
to a gmall cinema in Paris 
where he showed me the 
film Varsovie quand méme, 
dealing with the destruc- 
tion of your capital. Some 
years later, during the 
Cannes Festival I was the 
chairman of the Jury 
which awarded the first 
prize to a Polish film on 
the reconstruction of the 
oldest and most beautiful 
district of Warsaw — the 
Old Town. 


“After seeing thease two 
films a poet arriving in 
Warsaw cannot but feel 
in a solemn mood and bow 
in silent homage to this 
city. 


“Poets are blood donors. 
They supply blood through 
their work. Poland lay 
bleeding for several cen- 
turies, and that is why to 
me she is a poet among 
countries.”’ 

Swiat 


BOOKS IN FACTORIES 


Ten yearg ago the idea 
of distributing books in 
larger factories was first 
broached. During the past 
decade some 110 million 


books have been sold in 
this way for 766 million 
zlotys. This figure constitu- 
tes 15.4 per cent of the 
total number of books sold 
in the country as a whole. 





ences between the two. This young artist, 
barely thirty years old, a student of Adam 
Marczynski has already had a very sucessful 
career. His work has been repeatedly exhi- 
bited both in Poland and abroad, and his 
book illustrations have made him well-known 





| 
! 


and earned him a gold medal at the inter. | 


national book exhibition in Leipzig in 1959, 
There is a great deal of insight in this com- 


ment on his own work: “Light on the object | 


is only one half of painting. I am fascinated 
by the other half, the outflow of light from 
the object, like the mysterious glow of 
jewels.” Not all of Wilkon’s canvases have 
become transformed into precious stones, but 
quite a number of them do in fact give out 
a strange glow. Wilkon’s art is a blend of 
abstract spatial arrangements, magic vision, 
and the distortion of real objects. One cannot 
help being struck by a certain kinship with 
the art of Tadeusz Brzozowski, or still fur- 
ther away — with Byzantine ikons. This 
strangely varified mood is also to be found 
in Wilkon’s charming illustrations of fairy- 
tales and legends, where a delicate thread- 
like line indicates the slightly stylized con- 
tours of knights, devils, and ladies. The sub- 
tlety of his drawings is such that his figures 
actually seem to move. 


At the “Zacheta” Art Gallery there have 
been several successive one man_ shows, 
among them exhibitions by Stanislawa and 
Wiodzimierz Panas, and Zenon Kononowic. 


The art of Kononowicz might be more 
easily explained by a reference to past tradi- 
tions. It is influenced by Fauvism, and als, 
some say, by Post-Impressionism. In actual 
fact the use of splashes of colour by Konono 
wicz does not have much in common with 
the impressionist vision but rather with the 
daring of a Derain or Vlaminck, who als 
painted nature in unreal colours, but in a dif- 
ferent way from the Impressionists. Konon0 
wicz paints vehemently, quickly — the find 
composition is accidental in a way, for he 
does not take care to control every single 
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stroke of the brush. As a result, his canvases 
sometimes appear to be overloaded; indivi- 
dual parts appear to be mutually exclusive. 
His flower paintings are probably his best 
work; they seem to be scattered haphazardly 
on the canvas which shows through between 
dots of paint. Here an economic use of paint 
is triumphant; no more has been applied 
than is strictly necessary for the work of art 
to exist. But although Kononowicz is a pain- 
ter of undeniable talent, he is uneven and 
not always in control of his material. 

Stanislawa and Wlodzimierz Panas, on 
the other hand, are rather too much in con- 
trol of their craft. Every detail is planned 
and foreseen. It is Wlodzimierz Panas whose 
personality stamps this “family” painting. His 
art is a puritan realism which is only ap- 
parently “simple”. In actual fact the painter 
has to choose constantly between reality, as 
known to all of us, and his own vision of the 
world which does not allow for chance or 
random phenomena. Panas’ vision brings him 
close to the surrealists, but his dependence 
on the naturalist order of things and forms 
distinguishes him from them. The art of 
Wiodzimierz and Stanislawa Panas belongs 
to that rare category in art where ugliness 
becomes a singular beauty. 


Stanislaw Ledéchowski 
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BOW TO PUBLIC 


“What we think about 
our Polish theatre-goers 
is of relative value, de- 
pending on the situation. 
As to myself, I am far 
from idolising the public, 
but I do think that among 
the many factors shaping 
theatrical trends in Poland, 
it is the public — the 
public, so often underesti- 
mated by professionals — 
the public, I repeat, which 
is the most reasonable and 
the best repository of good 
taste and common sense. 
As long as critics, cabinet 
ministers and actors really 
know. what the _ public 
wants, nothing but minor 
disasters can threaten us. 
Of course, critics and ca- 
binet ministers, lacking 
direct contact with an 
audience which issues a 
daily verdict of life and 
death have a much harder 
task. Perhaps that is why 
they make more frequent 
mistakes.” 


Erwin Axer 
Theatre Director 






book reviews 


YEARBOOK 
OF AESTHETICS 


Estetyka [Aesthetics]. Published by 
PWN for the Polish Academy of 
Sciences’ Institute of Philosophy 
and Sociology. Volume I. War- 
szawa, 1960. 419 pp. Illustrations. 


Volume I of a new year-book 
Estetyka came out in Warsaw re- 
cently. This is the first periodical in 
Poland, entirely devoted to the phi- 
losophy of aesthetics. Poland is the 
eighth country in the world (after 
France, Western Germany, India, 
Italy, Japan, Spain and the U. S. A. 
to have a periodical of this kind. 

This bulky, illustrated volume 
contains twelve papers by Polish 
scholars representing different phil- 
osophical attitudes on various prob- 
lems in aesthetics. We can divide 
these papers into four groups. The 
first deals with the history of 
aesthetics. Wladyslaw Tatarkiewicz, 
in an essay which is in fact the 
introductory chapter to a monumen- 
tal history of ancient and medieval 
aesthetics which has just appeared, 
writes about different paths pursued 
by aesthetics since its beginnings. 
Stefan Morawski writes at length on 
“Basic problems of English aesthe- 
tics in the XVIII century”. Zofia 
Lissa in her paper on “The problem 
of ‘musical time’ in August Wilhelm 
Schlegel’s aesthetics” shows how 


much in advance of his time were 
the theories of this German Roman- 
tic writer. 

The second group of papers cov- 
ers some basic problems in aesthet- 





ics. By far the most ambitious is 
one by Jerzy Galecki on “The prob- 
lem of method in aesthetics”. The 
author belongs to the phenomeno- 
logical school in philosophy and at 
the outset attempts to demonstrate 
that aesthetics has not yet estab- 
lished itself as a legitimate branch 
of scholarship. He then goes on to 
show that the differences between 
various ‘methods’ in aesthetics are 
in fact differences not only in me- 
thod, but in the concept of that 
with which aesthetics should con- 
cern itself. He proposes a differen- 
tiation between aesthetics as a par- 
ticular, specialized discipline (deal- 
ing with various types of aesthetic 
values) and philosophical aesthetics 
(dealing with “intentional objects of 
aesthetic experience” and “the mode 
of existence of aesthetic values”). 
Galecki’s paper presents us_ with 
a wide range of interesting and 
subtle questions but it also arouses 
many radical objections. Henryk 
Elzenberg writes about “Aesthetic 
and non-aesthetic expression”, trying 
to introduce some order into this 
whirlpool of confused problems and 
terms overloaded with vague mean- 
ings. Elzenberg thinks that in the 
case of “aesthetic experience” the 
“psychic content” involved cannot 
be known by inference from the 
“expressive symptom”, nor can it be 
known by simple association, but 
must be “immanent” to this expres- 
sive symptom. Elzenberg differentia- 
tes between three levels of aesthetic 
experience: 1. When we notice 4 
certain quality usually connected 
with some particular state of mind 
in some physical object — for exam- 
ple joyfulness; 2. When we “ani- 
mate” this object on the basis of 
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this quality. 3. When we link this 
animated object with some actually 
) living psyche. The third essay in 


this group, Jan Bialostocki’s “Re- 
flexions on different attitudes to 
works of art and the different sa- 
tisfactions they give” is a sketchy 
and possibly naive but nonetheless 
interesting attempt to outline a typo- 
logy of attitudes and experiences, 
usually labelled “aesthetic”’. 

The next group is formed by two 
papers dealing with more specialized 
problems concerning particular arts. 
Jerzy Pele in his paper on “The 
logical value and the assertive char- 
acter of statements in literary 
works” provides a solid theoretical 
basis for a more detailed analysis of 
the problems of “truth in literature”. 
Clarity and precision are the great 
advantages of this article. Juliusz 
Zérawski writes about “Consistency 
and liberty in architecture” and tries 
to apply some of the ideas of Ge- 
staltpsychologie to the analysis of 
architectonic structures. At times he 
might be reproached with arbitrar- 
iness and lack of clarity, but on 
the whole he is original and stimu- 
lating. 

The fourth group of papers is 
devoted to problems of abstract — 
or non-representational — art. It is 
characteristic for Wladyslaw Tatar- 
kiewicz, a distinguished historian of 
philosophy, that his article on “New 
art and philosophy” should be an 
essay in clarification and classifica- 
tion. On the basis of a classification 
of four types of representational art 
(in painting and sculpture) Tatar- 
kiewicz makes an analogous division 
of abstract art by types. This is the 
starting point for his further re- 
marks on the relation of various 
trends in modern and classical phil- 
osophy to abstract art and its many 
forms. Roman Ingarden’s “Abstract 
painting” is an attempt to deal with 
the problems raised by abstract 
painting from the point of view of 
the phenomenological school of phil- 
osophy of which the author is one 
of the most prominent exponents. 
Mieczystaw Wallis writes on “The ori- 
gin and foundations of non-objective 
painting”, both as regards theory 
and as regards artistic practice. (He 
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makes a difference between “ab- 
stract” and “non-objective” painting, 
introducing his own terminology). 
The natural and gradual evolution 
which has led to the general pre- 
valence of this type of painting to- 
day is clearly shown. These remarks 
form a factual basis for a “defence 
of abstract art” from a theoretical 
point of view. Wallis defends abstract 
painting against certain typical accu- 
sations, based on misunderstandings 
and simplification. Krystyna Zwo- 
linska tackles a more limited prob- 
lem in her paper “About modern 
‘rationalistic’ painting” in which she 
deals with certain “rationalistic” 
theories and tendencies in contem- 
porary abstract art. 

The summaries of the articles in 
Russian and English given at the 
end of the volume may add to its 
usefulness. 

The next volume of Estetyka will 
shortly go to print. The editor is 
Wladyslaw Tatarkiewicz, the deputy 
editor Stefan Morawski, both of War- 
saw University. 

Zdzistaw Najder 


DANGEROUS STREETS 


Niebezpieczne ulice. U zrédet chuli- 
ganstwa — materiaty i refleksje 
[Dangerous Streets. The Causes 
of Hooliganism — Notes and Re- 
flections}. By Czestaw Czapow 
and Stanislaw Manturzewski. 
Iskry. Warszawa, 1960. pp. 494. 


In this comprehensive and inter- 
esting work the authors have 
assembled very varied material. De- 
tailed notes based on their own 
investigations at first hand are to 
be found side by side with theo- 
retical discussions as to the cha- 
racter and source of what is known 
as hooliganism. A good deal of space 
is taken up with a consideration of 
the views of foreign writers on the 
subject. 

Because of this the book lacks 
homogeneity and one might be 
tempted to criticize its construction 
and the authors’ method, from a 
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stricly formal point of view. That, 
however, would be to miss the point 
altogether. It was not the authors’ 
intention to write a_ scientific 
treatise. Their aim was to give as 
full and as accurate a picture as 
they could of a pheriomenon which 
has everywhere aroused the interest 
not only of educationalists and cri- 
minologists but also of all those who 
are interested in the structure of 
contemporary society. 

According to the _ established 
views on the subject, hooliganism is 
criminal behaviour of which the 
chief, if not the exclusive, aim is 
the violation of the principles on 
which society is based. Obviously, 
every crime is a violation of those 
principles but crimes other than 
those defined as hooliganism nor- 
mally have a different ultimate 
purpose: in such instances the 
violation of society’s basic con- 
ventions is only the means to the 
attainment of a different end. 


Such a definition itself prompts 
one to look for the sources of 
hooliganism in the _ individual’s 
attitude to society and the norms 
of behaviour prevailing in it. All 
writers on this subject, and the 
authors of this book are no ex- 
ception, seek the causal factors of 
hooliganism in social maladjustment. 
Such maladjustment results in frust- 
ration of varying degrees of inten- 
sity. In extreme cases where an 
individual’s situation in society is 
such that all or most of his basic 
appetencies are stultified we have 
material ripe for hooliganism. When 
such an individual is endowed with 
strong feelings and an aggressive 
temperament then his maladjustment 
shows itself in irrational destruc- 
tiveness and extremely anti-social 
behaviour leading to the rejection 
of all norms of social conduct. 

The authors of this book have 
examined these phenomena on the 
basis of their own very extensive 
and detailed observations covering 
seventy-four boys from seventeen 
Warsaw gangs of delinquents; it is 
the fruit of several years of energetic 
and sometimes quite dangerous work. 
Their success in penetrating these 


“exclusive circles” and in obtaining 


the boys’ confidence has enabled 
them to write what are perhaps the 
most interesting chapters in the 
book. These contain a series of short 
biographical sketches — genuine pro- 
files of the heroes of “the dangerous 
streets”. These notes also give a 
picture of the gangs’ origins and the 
way in which they work. 


The authors distinguish between 
two types of gang. The first they 
call paczka (“packet”, a loose group 
of friends without any permanent 
elements of organization, which con- 
cerns itself with the creation of 
mild disturbances or with their own 
amusement). The second type is the 
szajka (“gang”) which has a clearly 
criminal character, usually lasting 
longer than the first type, and 
characterized by its own definite 
group morality. It closely resembles 
the criminal American gangs describ- 
ed in the literature on this subject. 
The authors found that most gangs 
were of the first type. 


Especially interesting, particularly 
for the foreign reader, is the chapter 
describing the workers’ hostel in 
Zeran. The notes on which this 
chapter is based were made in the 
years 1952—7 when a large motor 
works was being built in Zerari, on 
the outskirts of Warsaw .To this 
hostel came young workers, drawn, 


almost without exception, from the | 


countryside. The sudden change of 
environment in conjunction with the 
possibility of relatively high wages 
created conditions in which demo- 
ralization might easily set in. The 
framework of social life was lacking 
and there were no cultural amuse 
ments, for which in any case there 
was no demand among these young 
people fresh from the countryside. 
All this meant that this group o 
workers, left to their own devices, 
was subjected to the worst influ 
ences of those areas on the outskirts 
of the city where crime was rampant. 
Very quickly the hostel became 
notorious for thefts, disturbances, 
fights, and general disorder. A 
constant and considerable percentagé 
of the residents were under arrest 
or in hospital. The least disorderly 
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were those terrorized by the others. 
The factory management tried many 


times to tackle conditions in the 
hostel but without success. An im- 
provement, beginning in 1955, showed 
itself clearly in 1956. This change is 
to be explained by the rapid growth 
in the country generally of a revived 
social conciousness, reflected even 
in such an untypical and largely 
criminal segment of the community 
as the Zeran workers’ hostel. To- 
gether with the invigoration of social 
life public opinion began to make 
itself felt and new moral attitudes 
began to appear, differing sharply 
from those which had previously 
prevailed in the hostel. Petty theft, 
for example, came to be strongly 
condemned. Pride was felt in being 
a worker in a large factory of great 
importance in the national economy. 


The last chapters of the book are 
devoted to the problems of prevent- 
ing delinquency and to an attempt 
to say something about the future. 
Here the authors are optimistic. A 
distinct improvement can already be 
seen in the areas which they in- 
vestigated. This was closely con- 
nected with a general improvement 
in social relations, with the inte- 
gration and stabilization of society. 
Three years have passed since these 
investigations were completed, and 
in the life of a society changing as 
swiftly as Polish society does, three 
years is a long time. The authors 
cite a series of examples of youths 
who, two years ago, would certainly 
have been drawn into gangs of 


hooligans — today their excess 
energy finds its outlet in youth 
organizations, clubs, and_ similar 
activities. 


Obviously, the problem of hooli- 
ganism has not disappeared. It still 
demands the careful attention of 
sociologists and educationalists. It 
is for this reason that this book 
Which sets the problem against 
a broad outline of social deve- 
lopments has an important place in 
Polish literature on this subject and 
affords valuable guidance in com- 
batting juvenile delinquency. 


Andrzej Krasinski 
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NEW GERMAN ATLAS 


Atlas Ostliches Mitteleuropa [Atlas 
of Eastern Centre: Europe]. Edited 
by T. Kraus, E. Meynen, H. Mor- 
tensen, H. Schlenger. Velhagen und 
Klasing. Bielefeld, 1959. 


At first sight this atlas of the 
eastern part of Central Europe seems 
to be a serious cartographical work, 
beautifully produced, and of great 
interest as it deals with a part of 
Europe where profound changes took 
place after the second world war. 
The editorial body consists of four 
well known German geographers, 
and many of the collaborators are 
frequently mentioned in German 
geographical publications. All this 
gives the atlas a serious scholarly 
look. This is reinforced by the solid 
binding, the title printed in gold 
lettering, and imposing list of cont- 
ents: 150 maps on 68 plates with such 
suplements as an index of sources, 
about 70 photographs, many plans 
of towns and villages to a scale of 
1:25000 etc. The maps are printed 
on excellent paper in off-set me- 
thod. Four maps of the former Ger- 
man provinces to a scale of 1 : 300,000 
with the administrative divisions of 
September 1, 1939, i. e. the day the 
second world war broke out, are 
also included. The atlas is printed 
in German. Explanations are added 
in English and French. 

In the introduction the authors 
“justify” their publication of an 
atlas for this part of Europe alone 
by the fact that so far only regio- 
nal atlases have been published of 
this area and that as these differ 
in their methodology they do not 
allow one to compare phenomena 
occurring over a larger area. The 
aim of the new atlas, therefore, is 
to give a fuller view — as uniform 
as possible — of a limited part of 
Europe. 

However, although this atlas was 
issued at the end of 1959, it is 
based — according to the authors’ 
preface — on the frontiers of this 
area up to 1945. This clearly re- 
veals the lack of objectivity char- 
acteristic of this publication, and 
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the date chosen shows that the edi- 
tors’ real purpose is to suggest that 
this area has not undergone any 
essential changes since 1945. How- 
ever, one can see, of course, that it 
would hardly be pleasant for the 
editors to present first of all the 
strategic fortifications, mine fields, 
war damage etc, and after that 
the reconstruction and settlement 
work carried out by Poland. How- 
ever, they are not even consistent 
about the date 1945 — where they 
find it convenient they use data 
from later, post-war years, even in 
one case from 1956 (map 29). 

But then the authors are not 
consistent in anything except their 
aim of showing the German char- 
acter of the region covered by the 
atlas. The resulting work does not 
really deserve serious scientific ana- 
lysis and it is astonishing that re- 
putable scholars have allowed their 
names to be used in connection 
with it. 

It is not surprising therefore that 
in the title (in line with those tradit- 
ions * which always insisted that the 
territories covered by the atlas should 
be German because they owed their 
advance to German culture) the 
words “Poland” or “Polish terri- 
tories” should be omitted. This is 
reminiscent of the practice during 
the German occupation when the 
word “Poland” was expunged from 
many German publications. For this 
reason the words “Polish territories” 
are replaced here by “Mitteleuropa”, 
a term which was often treated as 
synonymous with “Germany” or “the 
area of German culture” or Ger- 
man “Lebensraum” etc. 

In spite of claims that prepara- 
tory work lasted several years one 
has the impression that it was done 
in a great hurry. Only this can 
explain the many inconsistencies in 
the selection of the areas covered, 
the date of different data, the scale 
of various maps etc. German fron- 
tiers, for example, are given for 
1937 and are printed in clear, black 
lines. The boundaries of the Free 
City of Gdarisk and of East Prussia 


* N. Krebs: Atlas des deutschen Le- 
bensraumes (sic) in Mittel-Europa. Lei- 
pzig, 1937. 


are naturally indicated as well. In 


consequence Poland’s frontiers in 
the West, North and South are those 
of 1937, but the eastern frontier is 
that established in 1945. (What kind 
of Poland is this? Not one that 
ever existed, but some figment of the 
authors’ imagination!) On some maps 
the boundaries established at Pots- 
dam are marked but in an almost 
illegible way (map 1). Similarly this 
is even true of map 24 which shows 
the administrative divisions of 1953. 

Most of the maps cover the ter- 
ritory of the Polish state before and 
after the Second World War. Only 
a few include Germany or parts of 
Germany. The neighbouring states 
are only included in so far as they 
are comprised by the framing of 
present or old Polish territories (a 
large part of Czechoslovakia and of 
the Lithuanian S. S. R.). However, 
there are other maps extending 
from the Rhine to the Vistula that 
include the whole of Germany and 
only a part of Poland. Others again 
stretch as far East as the Polish 
frontier of the year 1939 (map 28). 
Some maps cover a part of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic starting at 
Berlin, and the whole of pre-war 
Poland (26, 29). There are also a 
number of maps showing only the 
lands lost by Germany after the 


Second World War (44, 48, 52). Maps | 


of the whole of Central Europe are 
also included (30). In consequence, 
it might be said that the atlas does 
not deal with any specific geogra- | 
phical area or a group of states, and 
is not based on any clear territorial 
concept. 

On one map (26) the distribution 
of population is shown from Berlin | 
as far as the Polish eastern fron- 
tier of 1939. The pre-war density of 
population is given from the Rhine | 
to the eastern Polish frontier of | 
1939 (27), while post-war population 
density figures are given for the 
whole of Germany and Poland with- 
in the 1945 frontiers (28). Ger 
man data are given for 1950 but 
Polish data for 1947, although the 
results of the Polish census of 1950 
have been published several times. 
Obviously the aim is to show that 
the Polish recovered territories are 
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more sparsely populated than in fact 
they are, and thus to obscure the 
whole process of their resettlement 
which took place in the years 1946 
to 1950. These inconsistencies can 
only be explained either by haste 
or, if the preparation of the atlas did 
take some years, by bias. 


Haste might also explain the lack 
of consistency in the use of data 
from different years. Pre-war pop- 
ulation distribution is based on data 
from 1926 (for the U.S.S.R. — in 
spite of the fact that there was 
a census in 1939) to 1939 (for Ger- 
many). Distribution of religions is 
according to the position about 1930 
(30); agricultural yields (for the lost 
provinces only) are given as the ave- 
rage for the years 1934—38 (maps 
44—47); stock figures are those of 
1988 (47—48); industrial and trade 
data, on the other hand, are those 
for 19389 (51—53). Coal production fi- 
gures for Upper Silesia (Poland) are 
those of 1933 (the year after the 
depression), for Germany — those of 
1939 (at a time of increased output 
owing to war preparations). The road 
network is that of 1939 (54), the rail 
network, on the other hand, that 
of 1943 (44, 56). Waterways are taken 
for the years 1930 to 1938 (57). 
Plans of towns are taken from maps 
deriving from the years 1934 to 
19388 (58). These examples suffice 


| t0 show that the authors made no 


real attempt at any synchronization, 


| a8 claimed in the preface, and that 


the atlas as a whole and the indi- 
vidual maps cannot be taken to 
reflect the actual state of devel- 
opment. 


Some of the purely physical 
maps are quite valuable (8—9) and 
have in fact made careful use of 
recent Polish studies in geology, 
soils, natural regional divisions, 
mineral resources etc. 


The series of historical maps 
(10 to 18) represents the point of 
and 


cannot be called completely objec- 
tive. In most cases Silesia and 
Pomerania are presented as separate 
from Poland. The set of maps 59—61 
Presents the process of German 
Clonization in the East and ex- 
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aggerates the extent of German 
cultural penetration. 


This bias which undermines the 
reader’s confidence in the object- 
ivity of the whole atlas can be 
illustrated by other examples. On 
map 25 of the administrative 
divisions of the Catholic and Pro- 
testant Churches, the divisions of 
1910 and 1935 are presented in 
such a way as to suggest that no 
changes took place after the war. 
In the maps dealing with the distri- 
bution of languages before the 
Second World War (380), several 
“islands” where Polish was spoken 
are omitted, presumably by judi- 
cious use of very late “official” 
German data. Results of the ple- 
biscite in Silesia and Warmia are 
presented on the basis of German 
data (map 33). The phenomena of 
the so-called Ostflucht and of the 
seasonal agricultural migrations 
have been overlooked although they 
went on for a considerable time 
and were characteristic for the 
eastern part of Germany. The mi- 
grations of Germans after 1945 are 
presented in such detail and using 
such large symbols that no room 
seems to be left for the native 
population of Western Germany 
(35—41). Here cartographic method 
is certainly very eloquent. 


The administrative divisions given 
for Poland are those of 1920 when 
the eastern frontier had not been 
settled; this choice of date is 
by no means accidental. Throughout 
the whole atlas place-names are 
mostly given in German and Polish 
mames occur very rarely. 


I think I have quoted sufficient 
facts to show the clear bias of 
this publication. It cannot be re- 
garded as a source of serious, 
current information about central 
Europe as its data have been select- 
ed from a propaganda point of 
view and it gives no hint of de- 
velopments or of the results of 
the second world war. 


In spite of its fine external 
appearance it would be as well to 
warn the reader not to treat this 
work too seriously as a source of 
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material was clearly to suggest German effort alone. 
that there have been no devel- 


scholarly information. The aim of 1945, and that the lands as far as 
the editors in marshalling their the Vistula owed their advance to 


opments in central Europe since Stanistaw Leszczycki 





CULTURAL CONTACTS BRING NATIONS 
CLOSE TOGETHER 


“MY HOMELAND” 


is the theme of an 


International Competition 
of Children Drawings and Paintings 


organized by 
THE POLISH RADIO 


and sponsored by the 


POLISH NATIONAL UNESCO COMISSION 


The competition is open to all children up to the age of 15. Already 
more. than 50,000 drawings have been received from several dozen 
countries. The closing date of the competition is February 1st, 1961. 


The best works will be shown at an exhibition in Warsaw and published in an 
album. A number of prizes will be awarded. 

The Jury will be made up of artists, teachers and representatives of the 
Polish Radio. 

On the back of each drawing should be the forname, surname, and oge of 
the competitor, as well as his or her address or that of the school from which the 
drawing was sent (the name of the teacher may also be appended). Drawings 
should be unmounted and not less than 10 X 14 in (25 X 35 cm) in size. 
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LITERATURE 


Contemporary Polish Short Stories. 
Selected by Andrzej Kijowski. Polonia 
Publishing House. Warszawa, 1960. 339 pp. 


Fifteen stories, in English translation, 
by some leading contemporary Polish 
writers, including Jerzy Andrzejewski, 
Tadeusz Borowski, Kazimierz Brandys, 
Bohdan Czeszko, Maria Dabrowska, Kor- 
nel Filipowicz, Jarostaw Iwaszkiewicz, 
Zofia Natkowska, Ksawery Pruszynski, 
Jerzy Putrament, Tadeusz Ré6zewicz, Adolf 
Rudnicki, Jerzy Zawieyski, Stanistaw 
Zielifski, and Wojciech Zukrowski (Bo- 
rowski, Natkowska and Pruszyfski are 
no longer alive). The stories have been 
selected to give as broad a picture as 
possible of the experiences of the Polish 
nation over the last twenty years, Short 
biographical notes and photographs. 


MARIAN BRANDYS: Nieznany ksiqze 
Poniatowski [The Unknown Prince Po- 
niatowski]. Iskry. Warszawa, 1960. 237 pp. 
$0.85. 


In this historical essay about a little- 
known nephew of the last king of 
Poland, Marian Brandys takes the reader 
behind the scenes of political struggle 
at the time of the decline of the Polish 
state, when Prince Stanistaw Poniatowski 
was trying unsuccessfully to play a part 
in politics by trying to win favour at 
the court of the Empress Catherine II of 
Russia. 


WIKTOR GOMULICKI: Wiersze wy- 
brane [Selected Poems]. Selected and 
prefaced by Pawel Hertz. PIW. Warsza- 
wa, 1960. 197 pp. Hard cover. $0.60. 

A selection of poems by a popular 
writer (1850—1919) whose work (poetry as 
well as prose) was closely associated 
with Warsaw. 


new publications 


IGOR NEWERLY: Lesne morze [A 
Forest Sea]. Czytelnik. Warszawa, 1960. 
502 pp. $1.25. 

The latest novel of a well-known 
contemporary Polish writer (born 1903), 
author of Pamiqtka z Celulozy (Souvenir 
from the Cellulose Factory). The action 
takes place during World War II in 
Japanese-occupied Manchuria; the young 
hero is the son of Polish émigrés. 


CYPRIAN NORWID: MyéSli o sztuce 
1 literaturze [Reflections on Art and Lite- 
rature]. Selected, prefaced and annotated 
by Mieczystaw Jastrun. Czytelnik. War- 
szawa, 1960. 256 pp. $0.75 (Symposion 
Series). 

Cyprian Norwid (1821—1883) was an 
outstanding Polish late-Romantic poet, 
playwright and painter whose highly 
original ideas on art were far in advance 
of his times and came to be appreciated 
only in the 20th century. This is a selec- 
tion from his letters, articles, poems and 
prose, made by a leading poet and critic. 


JERZY SZANIAWSKI: 
Ztotq Kotwicq [Liars at 
Anchor]. Illustrated by Daniel 
Wydawnictwo Literackie. Krakéw, 
155 pp. $0.55. 

The second edition (after 32 years) of 
a volume of witty, paradoxical, ironical 
and sometimes sentimental short stories 
which throw an interesting sidelight on 
the creative work of a well-known Polish 
playwright (born 1887). 


Egarze pod 
the Golden 
Mréz 

1960. 


WOJCIECH ZUKROWSKI: Wedréwki 
z moim Guru [Wanderings with My 
Guru]. Graphic design by J. M. Szancer. 
MON. Warszawa, 1960. 327 pp. $0.90. 

Wojciech Zukrowski, a popular writer, 
author of several novels, short story 
collections, and travel books about 
Vietnam, recently spent several years in 


new publications 


India in the diplomatic service, This book 
is the first fruit of this stay. It contains 
mainly personal impressions and does 
not attempt to deal with serious political 
and economic issues. 


LITERARY HISTORY 


Teoria badan literackich w Polsce [The 
Theory of Literary Research in Poland]. 
Selected by Henryk Markiewicz. Wydaw- 
nictwo Literackie. Krakéw, 1960. Vol. 1— 
428 pp., Vol. 2 — 390 pp. Cloth, $4.10 
(Library of Literary Studies). 

An anthology of Polish views on lite- 
rary criticism and history from the sec- 
ond decade of the 19th century to 1939. 
Comprehensive bibliography and an index 
of authors with brief biographies. 


MEMOIRS, REMINISCENCES 


MARCJANNA FORNALSKA: Pamiet- 
nik matki [Diary of a Mother]. KiW. 
Warszawa, 1960. 764 pp. $1.05. 

Reminiscences, written by her mother, 
about Matgorzata Fornalska (1902—1943), 
a Polish Communist murdered by the 
Nazis. The book won first prize in a 
competition organized by the weekly 
Polityka. 


SABINA SEBYLOWA: Oktadka z pe- 
gazem [Pegasus on the Cover]. PIW. 
Warszawa, 1960. 284 pp. $0.60. 

Reminiscences about a group of poets 
who published the periodical Kwadryga 
between the wars. The group included 
members of different political views 
(Konstanty Gatczyhski, Lucjan Szenwald, 
Stefan Flukowski and Stanislaw Ryszard 
Dobrowolski) though on the whole left- 
wing tendencies predominated. Sabina 
Sebylowa is the widow of the editor 
of Kwadryga. 


HISTORY 


WELADYSLAW BORTNOWSKI: Walka 
o cele powstania listopadowego [The 
Struggle Around the Aims of the Novem- 
ber Uprising]. £6dz Scientific Society 


26dz; 1960. 179 pp. $1.75. 

A marked feature of the Polish na- 
tional uprising of 1830 were the dis- 
agreements between the revolutionary 


groups, supported by a section of pub- 
lic opinion, and the conservative oppo- 
sition. The victory of the left wing was 
not complete (agrarian reforms were not 
carried out), and this later came to be 
one of the main reasons for the failure 
of the insurrection, since it did not 
succeed in winning the peasants to its 
cause. This study gives a detailed pic- 
ture of the struggle around the political 
programme of the insurgents. 


KRZYSZTOF DABROWSKI:  Kalisz 
prastary [Ancient Kalisz]. KiW. Warsza- 
wa, 1960. 268 pp. $0.40. 

The first mention of Kalisz (then 
called Calisia) occurs in the work of 
the geographer Ptolemy in the 2nd cen- 
tury A. D. Thus, Kalisz is probably the 
oldest town on Polish territory. This 
popular history of the town makes use 
of the most recent archaeological ex- 
cavations 


MICHAEL KOMARZYNSKI: Tysiac lat 
Wroctawia [A Thousand Years of Wro- 
claw History]. Ossolineum. Wroclaw, 
1960. 151 pp. $0.95 . 

A history of Wroclaw, with special 
attention to its Polish associations. 


JAN S. KOPCZEWSKI & MATEUSZ 
SIUCHNINSKI: Grunwald, 550 lat chwaty 
[Grunwald, 550 Years of Glory]. PZWS. 
Warszawa, 1959. 391 pp. $1.15. 

A popular, amply illustrated selection 
of writings on the Battle of Grunwald 
(also known as the Battle of Tannen- 
berg), between a Polish force and the 
Teutonic Knights in 1410, published to 
commemorate the 550th anniversary of 
this event. Includes a historical analysis 
of the battle, as well as poems and 
literary texts. Illustrated with repro- 
ductions of documents and paintings, 
mainly by Jan Matejko. Thus the book, 
to a large extent, is a monument to the 
tradition of the battle in Polish history. 


KAROL KOZMINSKI: Jan Henryk 


Dabrowski, MON. Warszawa, 1960. 361 
pp. $0.95. 
A popular biography of General 


J. H. Dabrowski (1755—1818), an officer 
in KoSciuszko’s army at the time of 
the atter’s rising in 1794, later an of- 
ficer in the Napoleonic army and organ- 
izer of the Polish Legions in Italy. 
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STEFAN M. KUCZYNSKI: 
wojna z Zakonem Krzyzackim w latach 
14091411 [The Great War with the Teu- 
1409—11]. 
1960. 624 pp., 24 plates, 13 maps. Cloth. 
$3.10. 


tonie Order, MON. Warszawa, 


Second edition of a history of the 
war between Poland and the Teutonic 
order. A fully comprehensive treatment 
of the political and military aspects of 
the war, and also of the principal per- 
sonalities on both sides. Contributes 
much that is new to the subject, one 
that has so far been insufficiently 
studied. 


STEFANIA SEMPOLOWSKA: W wie- 
vieniach [In Various Prisons]. Ed. 
A, Steinberk. PIW. Warszawa, 1960. 383 
pp. Cloth. $1.85. 


STEFANIA SEMPOLOWSKA: Publicy- 
styka spoteczna [Writings on Social 
Issues]. Ed. Z. Kormanowa. PIW. Warsza- 
wa, 1960. 441 pp. Cloth. $1.45. 


Two volumes of writings by a social 
worker and teacher (1870—1944), one of 
| the leading women workers of the 
International Organization for Aid to 
Revolutionaries. Volume One _ contains 
her articles on the prison systyem in 
inter-war Poland, which she knew very 
| well as she was permanently engaged 
|} in giving help to political prisoners. 
Volume Two touches on various other 
| issues from the same period. 


~- 


HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


Uniwersytet Warszawski 1808—1819—1958 
(Warsaw University, 1808—1819—1958]. Ar- 
kady. Warszawa, 1960. 95 pp. Cloth. 


An outline of the history of Warsaw 
University which has been in exist- 
ence — with intervals and sometimes 
under great difficulties — since the early 
18th century. Its work has always been 
strongly affected by the current poli- 
tical situation in Poland. Separate sec- 
tions describe the history of the uni- 
| Versity library and the university as 
| it is to-day. Illustrations. 


SS 


KRYSTYNA KOWALSKA & ANNA 
MIKLASZEWSKA-MROCZKOWSKA: Be- 
nedykt Dybowski. Biographical and 
| bibliographical data. Part I. Published 
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new publications 


by Ossolineum for the Polish Academy 
of Sciences’ Institute of Zoology. Wro- 
claw-Warszawa, 1960. 96 pp. 1 plate. $0.75 
(Memorabilia Zoologica, 5.) 


Benedykt Dybowski (1833—1930), phy- 
sician, zoologist and traveller, was exiled 
to Siberia after the rising of 1863, and 
there made many important discoveries 
relating to the fauna of the Baikal Lake 
and the Kamchatka Peninsula. After 
his return from Siberia he was a pro- 
fessor in Lwéw University. Part One, 
the only one published so far, includes 
a biography and a bibliography of his 
own work and of publications about him. 
Summary in Russian. 


ECONOMIC ISSUES 


Problemy rozwoju gospodarczego i de- 
mograficznego Ziem Zachodnich w latach 
1945—1958 (The Economic and Demo- 
graphic Development of the Polish Wes- 
tern Territories, 1945—58). Ed. B. Gruch- 
man & J. Ziétkowski. Instytut Zachodni. 
Poznan, 1960. 213 pp. $3.80. (Studies in 
Economic and Social Issues of the Wes- 
tern Territories, 1). 


Eight articles on the economic and 
demographic problems of rehabilitating 
and resettling the western part of Poland, 
regained as a result of World War II. 


150 lat ubezpteczeh w Polsce (150 Years 
of Insurance in Poland). Part 2. PWG. 
Warszawa, 1960. 214 pp. $2.30. 


Part One of this publication appeared 
in 1958 and covered the history of insur- 
ance, including reminiscences by for- 
mer employees of the State Insurance 
Establishment. Part Two outlines the 
present position in Polish public insur- 
ance. 


WACLAW WILCZYNSKI: Podstawowe 
kierunki wspétczesnej teorii konku- 
rencji (Basic Trends in the Contempo- 
rary Theory of Competition). A critical 
study. Published by PWN for the Poznan 
Branch of the Polish Economic Society. 
Poznan, 1960, 201 pp. $2.30 (Treatises 
and Monographs, No. 3). 

A critical outline of the theory of 
competition and its development, in 
particular a comparative analysis of the 
principal views held on the subject now 
and in the past. Bibliography. Sum- 
maries in English and Russian. 


86 new publications 


JOZEF ZAJDA: Zagadnienia przebu- 
dowy systemu gospodarkit mnarodowej 
(The Transformation of the National 
Economy). Published by PWN for the 
Poznan Branch of the Polish Economic 
Society. Poznan, 1960. 180 pp. $2.25 
(Treatises and Monographs, No. 4.). 

A study of the financial system as 
a result, and at the same time a condi- 
tion, of the functioning of a system 
of government based on democratic 
centralism. Bibliography. Summaries in 
English and Russian. 


ART, MUSIC 


TADEUSZ DOBROWOLSKI: Nowo- 
czesne malarstwo polskie [Contemporary 
Polish Painting]. Vol. 2. Ossolineum. 
Wroclaw, 1960. 451 pp. $7.60. 

An outline of the history of Polish 
painting from the middle of the 19th 


i 


century to the present day. Volume One | 
appeared in 1958. 


JOZEF WELADYSLAW REISS: Mal 
encyklopedia muzyki [A Concise Engy- 
clopaedia of Music]. Ed. Stefan Sledzij- 
ski. PWN. Warszawa, 1960. 922 pp. Cloth. 
$5.55. 

A popular encyclopaedia, prepared in 
outline by a musicologist who died in 
1956. In spite of considerable shortcomings 
from the contemporary point of view, 
it contains a wealth of information, in 
particular about old Polish music, ip 
which Prof. Reiss was especially in- 
terested. 


TADEUSZ SEWERYN: Polskie zabawki 
ludowe [Polish Folk Toys] WAG. Wargza- 
wa, 1960. 130 pp., 16 plates. $0.85. 

An outline of the history, social 
function, and production technique of 
Polish folk toys and an account of their 
leading makers. Illustrations. 











